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Sees Huge Demand For Papermill Machinery 


Allan Hyer Presiding For Government At Pulp and Paper Machin- 
ery Industry Advisory Committee Meeting States Replacement De- 
mand For Equipment Will Be Tremendous — Outlook Is Bright. 


The Pulp and Paper Machinery Industry Advisory 
Committee met on September 18, 1944, to discuss 
(1) the materials situation; (2) the status of the 
industry’s war contracts and the demand for pulp 
and paper machinery; and (3) the advisability of 
continuing WPB control for the next few months. 
Allan Hyer of the WPB Paper Division was the 
Government presiding officer. He introduced Walter 
H. Wilcox, who has succeeded Rex W. Hovey as 
director of the Division. Mr. Hovey is now a part- 
time consultant to the Division. 

The following members were present at the com- 
mittee meeting: Wm. W. Bolton, Emerson Manufac- 
turing Company, Division of John W. Bolton & Sons, 
Inc., Lawrence, Mass.; Samuel J. Campbell, Hudson 
Sharpe Machinery Company, Green Bay, Wis.; 
Phillips Dennett, Bird Machine Company, South 
Walpole, Mass.; L. J. List, Samuel M. Langston 
Company, Camden, N. J.; Homer D. Martindale, 
Shartle Brothers Machine Company, Middletown, 
Ohio; H. C. Moore, Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis. 


To Control Materials Until X-Day 


The Controlled Materials Plan will continue to 
operate in the present manner until X-Day, W. J. 
Meany of the Paper Division announced. Notification 
will be given the industry of any changes which 
might be effected. Industry applications for CMP 
materials requirements after December 31, 1944, 
should be filed with the Division by October 15. The 
practice of awarding materials to smaller manufac- 
turers for a full year will probably be continued 
in 1945, 

Figures on the industry’s use of materials for new 
equipment are not yet available, since that program 
did not get under way until April of this year. 
However, the industry’s use of material for new 
equipment is moving up rapidly to the limit of the 
program determination which has been placed at 40%, 
Mr. Hyer stated. Aluminum is free, and carbon and 
alloy steel are available. However, the copper rod 
situation is still critical Mr. Hyer suggested that 
manufacturers use substitute materials, preferably 
stainless steel, which is available, in the event that the 
copper rod situation becomes serious. The Division 
will grant copper allotments, however, if a manufac- 
turer is unable to find another source of supply 
or have the order advanced on his producer’s schedule. 
Manufacturers have the authority to order a part of 
their material requirements in advance of quarterly 
allocations; this affords them an opportunity to get 
their requirements placed on suppliers’ schedules. 


Explains Status of War Contracts 


A tabulation of the industry’s operations shows 
that an average of 80 to 90% of production has been 
to fulfill war contracts, Mr. Hyer told the committee. 
Cutbacks in war contracts have been estimated by 
the Division at about 40 to 50% in some cases. 
Committee members’ statements confirmed the down- 
ward trend in production for direct war use; present 
war production is considerably lower, and by the first 
of the year war contracts will be greatly reduced. 


Huge Demand for Paper Mill Machinery 


The demand for paper mill machinery after X-Day 
will be tremendous, Mr. Hyer believed. Both paper 
and paper board will continue as critical materials 
after the fall of Germany and will remain under 
WPB control. Military and essential civilian require- 
ments for paper and paper board after X-Day are 
estimated in excess of 20 million tons a year. To 
meet this demand mills must be supplied with neces- 
sary replacement machinery and new equipment. It 
appears likely that the pulp and paper machinery 
industry will be called upon to produce far beyond 
its present high rate of production over an extended 
period of from two to five years to enable mills to 
produce the tonnages of paper and paper board 
required to meet the military and essential civilian 
requirements, as well as the packaging requirements 
incident to the resumption of civilian production. 

Committee members stated that their companies 
have huge backlogs of orders already and concurred 
that requirements after X-Day will be exceedingly 
heavy. The Division has no accurate estimate of the 
probable demand, Mr. Hyer stated. Apparently the 
requirements of paper mills have not been reduced 
to application form. 

Committee members believed that with the antici- 
pated cutback in war contracts after X-day the 
industry will be in a position to produce pulp and 
paper machinery at a rate considerably in excess of 
its normal peace time production. They pointed out, 
however, that several months will be required to 
adjust plant facilities and personnel to normal 
operations. 


Would Control Machinery Temporarily 


In view of the continuing heavy war demand for 
paper and paper board, the committee recommended 
that for a limited time during the reconversion period 
modified control over the production of pulp and 


(Continued on page 12) 





NPTA Holds Constructive Regional Meeting 


One-Day Conference of National Paper Trade Association At Chi- 
cago Covers Important Meeting and Discussion of Post-War Paper 
Problems — Pulp Section of the National Safety Congress Meets. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Curcaco, Ill., October 9, 1944—It is probable that 
Leo S. Altholz, veteran executive of the Inlander- 
Steindler Paper Company, Chicago, summarized the 
purposes and the intent of the Chicago regional meet- 
ing of the National Paper Trade Association when 
he opened the afternoon session on October 5 by 
saying that “this conference is most timely. Now 
is the time to plan for the New Day in the paper 
industry.” Mr. Altholz, one of three major speakers 
sandwiched in between a series of important confer- 
ences, declared that the success of the paper industry 
and, indeed, of the country itself in post-war days 
“depended upon the personal, economic, political and 
industrial viewpoint of the individual himself.” 

Other speakers at the one day conference at the 
Hotel Stevens included R. H. Zeigler of the Crescent 
Paper Company, Indianapolis, who discussed “The 
Dairy Field for Paper Merchants” and touched upon 
the new demands for paper products that would come 
soon from that industry on the basis of the sanitary 
and economic attributes of paper products. A third 
speaker was C. A. Dickerson, director of the Paper 
and Office Supplies Division of the Office of Surplus 
Property, who discussed problems Of surplus property 
distribution. Mr. Dickerson stressed the fact that his 
agency, which is under the United States Treasury, 
was just getting its job in motion and urged those 
interested in surpluses on hand to get on the mailing 
list of their regional offices which are so situated as 
to be in the midst of every section of the country. 

Mr. Dickerson said that at present there had been 
little property in the paper field declared as surplus 
and he expected no appreciable surplus to develop 
until after the European phase of the War was over. 
Not until then, he declared would the industry have 
any idea of how large the inventories are and of 
what they are composed. 

About three hundred representatives from all parts 
of the region participated in both fine paper and 
wrapping sessions when war time problems were 
partially placed in the background as the industry 
considered its immediate reconversion problems. 
There was plenty of concern over the possibility of 
post-war control of pulp and of the extent to which 
paper and pulp price controls are to be either con- 
tinued or eliminated as supply and demand conditions 
merit. 

The executive committee of the National Paper 
Trade Association met in Chicago on October 4 and 
this guaranteed an excellent attendance of leading 
figures in the industry headed by president R. M. 
Harris of Alling & Cory Company. Vice president 
of the wrapping paper division, G. E. Carpenter of 
the Carpenter Paper Company and vice president 
of the fine paper division A. W. Towne of Blake, 
Moffit & Towne were both on hand to preside in 
discussions pertaining to these respective branches 
of the industry. Among the executive committee 
members reported here were H. A. Hartinger, Paper 
Supply Company and W. W. Hinrichs of Fred W. 
Hinrichs Inc., representing the wrapping vaper 


interests and L. A. Ramaker, Bouer Paper Company 
and H. L. Cowan, Franklin-Cowan Company, repre- 
senting the fine paper division on the committee. 

Both Arthur Chamberlain, NPTA secretary, and 
William Leathers, assistant secretary, were present 
to handle the details. 


Pulp Section of Safety Congress Meets 


The twenty-nine year old Paper and Pulp Section 
of the National Safety Council helped celebrate the 
thirty-third annual meeting of the parent organization 
with a full and interesting speaking program at the 
Sherman Hotel October 3, 4 and 5. 

Three well known paper trade executives had much 
to do with making the section program interesting 
and educational. They were J. Fred Berry, Alton 
Box Board Company, General Chairman; L. R. 
Simpson, Brown Paper Mill Company, membership 
vice-chairman and E. A. Page, Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration, Secretary and Program Chairman. 

Session programs began on October 3 when Mr. 


. Berry made his report for the section and F, W. 


Braun, executive of Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 
Wisconsin, reviewed the 1943-44 paper and pulp 
accident experience. On the evening of the same day 
final reports of the industry’s Safety Contest were 
announced and awards presented. _ 

The October 4 session was presided over by J. E. 
Cantin, safety director of the Quebec North Shore 
Paper Company, the program featuring a talk by 
R. I. Young, logging superintendent of the Ontario- 
Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd. Mr. 
Young urged safety men to get into the woods and 
spread their teachings in logging camp language, 
warning that the temperament and reactions of a 
lumberjack were not such that he would try to 
understand any complicated and impractical safety 
advice, 

On the afternoon of October 5, the Section culmi- 
nated its program with a “Safety as I See It” 
symposium under the chairmanship of D. B. Chant, 
Secretary of the Ontario Pulp & Paper Makers 
Safety Association. One of the speakers, H. J. Kokke, 
an employee of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, told 
the audience that “health insurance should be included 
in the cost of living as much as food, clothing or any 
other item.” He urged immediate industry action 
“because if we don’t act of our own free will, we 
run the risk of having the state or national govern- 
ment step in and do what we should have done for 
ourselves. Mr. Kokke stressed another point of more 
than ordinary interest to the pulp and paper manufac- 
turing industry when he said “the workers believe 
that if there were half as much effort spent on air 
conditioning as on production, we would have more 
satisfied men and in many cases production actually 
would be increased.” 

Another speaker on the symposium program was 
Harrison F. Dunning, official of the Scott Paper 
Company who spoke for management in urging that 
a greater interest in personal safety and health should 
develop out of the perils of wartime. 
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Canada Establishes Splendid War Record 


Pulp and Paper Industry Has Been Bulwark of Strength In War 
Booklet Issued By Canadian Associations Reveals — Has Largely 
Maintained Free Press In Forty Countries — Pulp Exports Large. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., October 9, 1944—It took the 
operators of the pulp and paper industry of Canada 
several years to convince the Government that the 
pulp and paper industry was a war essential, and 
while this has now been admitted for some time, it is 
only this year that the Government has been sympa- 
thetic to the insistent demand of the industry for 
more consideration in respect to manpower. How 
important a part the industry has played in the war 
has now been revealed for the first time in a booklet 
on “Pulp and Paper Supply,” issued jointly by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association and the News- 
print Association of Canada, on the occasion of the 
UNRRA conference in Montreal. 

On the scope of the pulp and paper industry, it is 
noted that it is the largest manufacturing industry 
in Canada and one of the great industrial enterprises 
of the world. In production of wood pulp, Canada 
ranks second only to the United States. In production 
of newsprint, Canada leads the world with a mill 
capacity of 4,250,000 tons a year. This is four times 
the capacity of any ‘other country, and is equal to 
the combined mill capacities of the United States, 
Britain, Norway, Sweden and: Finland. There are 
105 active pulp and paper mills in Canada and back 
of these are the two great resources on which the 
industry is based: first, huge areas of pulp wood 
forest; second, great rivers to provide hydro-electric 
power and to float the raw wood to the mills. The 
productive forest area in Canada is 770,000 square 
miles, an area equal to the combined areas of the 
British Isles, France, Sweden, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, and Denmark. In hydro-electric power Canada 
is the second nation in the world. The pulp and 
paper industry is by far the largest user of power 
in the country, its consumption being 40% of the 
total for all Canadian manufacturing industries. 


Emergency Operating Conditions Difficult 


Dealing with operating conditions in wartime it is 
noted that the mdustry has had to cope with two 
main kinds of operating difficulties—one, restrictions 
of its production facilities; the other in the enor- 
mously increased need for its products. Each of 
these has accentuated the other; in combination they 
have provided a convincing test of the industry’s 
abilities and of its merit as a dependable source of 
supply. As the largest peacetime user of hydro-power, 
the industry was called on to give up substantial 
blocks of Canadian power for diversion to new war 
plants in eastern Canada and in New York state. 
Pulpwood supply for the industry had been affected 
by the industry’s serious losses of manpower required 
for the armed forces and for the production of 
munitions and food to meet not only Canada’s war 
program but the urgent needs of allied nations. 

As to the demand for the industry’s products, the 
Canadian mills were suddenly called on to fill the 
gap caused by the virtual shutting off of Norway, 
Sweden and Finland as sources of supply for the 
United Nations. In addition, tremendous quantities 
of pulp, and of pulp and paper products in many 


forms, have been essential to the ability of the United 
Nations to wage war. These demands have come 
with increasing urgency as the war continued. 
Canadian pulps are essential for nitrating into high 
explosives, for manufacturing plastics and synthetic 
fibres, for surgical dressings and hospital wadding. 
Canadian paperboard is used in place of metal and 
wood for shell casings, for packaging gun barrels, 
ordnance parts and small arms ammunition. Paper- 
board had also been adapted for other purposes, 
such as containers for blood plasma and for food and 
medical supplies. Certain paper products are compo- 
nent parts of sea and land mines, of radio equipn.ent, 
of shells and other weapons of war. Building board, 
made from Canadian wood pulp, has been used in 
place of lumber to speed construction of barracks, 
hospitals and other buildings. 


Maintains Free Press in 40 Countries 


Then again, the maintenance of a free press by 
newspapers in over 40 countries has depended chiefly 
on the output of Canadian newsprint mills. Other 
kinds of book and writing paper have also been 
essential for administrative use and for publications, 
and these the industry has supplied, as well as wrap- 
ping, tissue and other papers. In addition, the 
Canadian newsprint mills have been called on to 
supply other products to which their machines could 
be adapted, such as corrugated board and manila 
wrapper. 

Despite manpower shortages and other handicaps, 
production of pulpwood in Canada during the past 
five years has set new records, the average of. the five 
war years exceeding the pre-war average by over 
33%. Last year the production was 832,0U0,0U0 feet. 
Canada has shared her wood supply with the United 
States—in fact, has restricted the operations of 
Canadian mills in order to support the operations of 
mills in the United States. Deliveries of raw pulp- 
wood to the United States in the past five years have 
averaged 25% higher than in the five pre-war years. 

As for wood pulp, one of the pressing needs of 
war, accentuated by the shutting off of Scandinavian 
supplies, the Canadian performance has been remark- 
able. In addition to meeting the increased needs of 
Canada, and providing for increased production 
of newsprint, Canadian exports of pulp have been 
extended from 554,000 tons in 1938 to over 700,000 
in 1939, to over 1,000,000 tons in 1940, and to over 
1,500,000 tons in 1942. In 1943 Canadian pulp 
exports reached a peak, estimated at 1,581,000 tons, 
which was 285% of the 1938 figure. 


Michigan Division to Meet 


The Michigan Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association will meet 
Thursday evening, October 19 at the Park American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. R. W. Polleyu, sales engi- 
neer of Shartle Brothers Machine Company, will 
speak on “New Thoughts and Trends in Paper 
Making.” 
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News of the Wisconsin Paper Industry 


Regional Labor Board Denies Proposed Wage Increase—National 
Board Orders Election To Determine Collective Bargaining Status 
— Matthew P. McCullough Heads Masonite Corp. — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., October 9, 1944—The Sixth 
Regional War Labor Board at Chicago on October 3 
denied a proposed 3-cent hourly wage increase and 
increases in starting rates at the Appleton Coated 
Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. The board stated 
the denial was made since present rates are equal to 
stabilized rates set for the paper and pulp industry 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota. The proposal was 
submitted by the company and the Coating Mill 
Workers Union of Wisconsin. 


NLRB Orders Election 


The National Labor Relations Board has ordered 
that an election to determine a collective bargaining 
representative be held within 30 days at the Toma- 
hawk Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk, Wis. The 
employes are to determine whether they wish to be 
represented by the Timber Workers Union, Local 29, 
International Woodworkers of America (CIO). 


Workers To Approve New Contract 


More than 200 employes of the Neenah Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wis., members of the Neenah 
Paper Workers Union, were to meet Sunday, October 
8, at Eagles hall, Neenah, to approve terms of a new 
labor contract with the company. 

The proposed contract contains provisions for 
increased wages, extended vacations, and improve- 
ment in general working conditions. The union 
supplanted the Brotherhood of Paper Makers at a 
recent election authorized by the National Labor 
Relations Board, and has been granted a charter by 
the Associated Unions of America, a national labor 
organization. 


M, P. McCullough Heads Masonite Corp. 


Matthew P. McCullough, Chicago, formerly of 
Wausau, Wis., who had served as treasurer and a 
director of the Masonite Corporation for many years, 
has been elected president to succeed the late Ben 
Alexander, who died July 6, it was announced last 
Friday in Chicago. 

_Mr. McCullough had been treasurer of Masonite 
since 1928. Born in Maryland, he came to Wisconsin 
in 1899 to enter the employ of Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Company, Schofield, Wis., of which firm 
he became president in 1936, a position he still holds. 

He is chairman of the board of the Employers 
Mutual Liability and Fire Insurance Companies of 
Wausau ; president of the Alexander-Yawkey Lumber 
Company, Prineville, Ore., and a director of the 
Marathon Corporation, Rothschild, Wis. 

Charles J. Winton, Minneapolis, Wis., formerly of 
Wausau, was named treasurer to succeed Mr. Mc- 
Cullough. John M. Coates, Chicago, legal council, 
has been elected to the board of directors. He also 
resided at Wausau at one time. 

The Merrill, Wis., common council last week 
approved purchase of an 840-acre tract of cutover 
land to be maintained as a city-owned community 
forest. Mayor W. H. Aubuchon said a permanent 
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committee would be named to provide adequate forest 
management for the area, largest project of its kind 
in Wisconsin. 

The Merrill High school became owner of the 
largest high school forest in the state last summer 
when William T. Evjue, publisher of the Capital 
Times, Madison, Wis., presented land in Lincoln 
county as a memorial to his father. 


Gives Talk on Paper Industry 


A talk on the history of the development of the 
paper industry in the Fox River Valley was given last 
week by Arthur Bunks before the Appleton Rotary 
club at its luncheon at Conway hotel, Appleton, Wis. 
His talk was evolved around the Interlake Pulp and 
Paper Company, Appleton, of which he is production 
superintendent. 


Marionette’s Party Well Attended 


Nine hundred persons attended the Marinette 
Paper Company’s third anniversary party October 1 
in Legion Memorial building at Marinette, Wis. It 
was sponsored by the Employes Mutual Benefit 
Association. After a dinner, a program was presented 
with Joseph J. Liska, president of the association, in 
charge. 

Short talks were given by D. B. Wilkinson, vice 
president and general manager of the Company, and 
Howard Witt of Chester, Pa., editor of the Scott 
Broadcast, the official mill paper. Community singing 
was led by Harold Hoare, with Miss Kay Hornick 
playing the accompaniment. 


New TAPPI Members 


The executive committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected 
the following to membership: 

Francis C. Atwood, president, Atlantic Research 
Associates, Inc., Newton Centre, Massachusetts, a 
1914. graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Treff J. Imbleau, Engineer, Provincial Paper Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, a 1919 graduate of Queens Uni- 
versity. 

Capt. Henry G. Lankenau, Chief Analyst, Inter- 
national Paper Company, Mobile, Alabama, a 1938 
graduate of the University of Alabama. (In U. S. 
Army.) 

Sewell T. Moore, Chemist, A. P. W. Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., Albany, N. Y., a 1944 graduate of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

James H. Perry, pulpstone engineer, Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Howard S. Rish, vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases, American Coating Mills, Inc., Elkhart, Ind., 
a 1920 graduate of Purdue University. 

Charles H. Ross, technical superintendent, Folding 
Carton Division, Container Corporation of America, 
Manayunk, Pa., a 1935 graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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Canadian Paper Production Up 2.7 Per Cent 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Reports New High Valuation Record 
In 1943 — Capital Investment Also Increases — Considers Paper 
Securities Very Attractive —’To Use More Men To Cut Pulpwood. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October 9, 1944—The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports gross value of products 
manufactured by the Canadian pulp and paper 
industry continued to advance during 1943, reaching 
$345,653,000 against $336,697,000 in 1942, an increase 
of 2.7%. The 1943 valuation, a new high record for 
the industry, marked the fourth successive year in 
which new highs were posted. The increase over the 
1939 total was 71.8%. During 1943, 106 mills were 
operated, of which 50 made pulp and paper, 28 made 
pulp only and 28 made paper only. Capital investment 
was $667,458,000, an increase of 1.8% over 1942. 


Calls Paper Securities Attractive 


Pulp and paper equity securities offer an excep- 
tional opportunity for capital gain at present prices, 
in the opinion of J. F. Clark, of Toronto, according 
to an analytical survey of 15 Canadian and United 

- States pulp and paper companies being distributed by 
‘Draper Dobie & Co. 

Mr. Clark states: “Although there has been a 
250% rise in the prices of pulp and paper stocks 
generally since the very depressed prices of 1942, 
the Montreal Stock Exchange pulp and paper index 
shows that they are still 55% below the bull market 
high of 1937. A recent survey of 15 leading com- 
panies showed that in the last five years alone this 
group had increased net working capital by $73,000,- 
000 after reducing fixed debt by $30,000,000 and 
adding $19,000,000 to the gross value of capital assets 
—making a total of $122,000,000, plowed back out 
of retained earnings. The improvement has been on 
such a scale that a complete transformation has been 
effected and most of the companies are now in the 
strongest financial position in their history, with their 
managements actively concerned in drawing up 
expansion and improvement programs to meet a 
demand for pulp and paper products in the postwar 
period.” 


To Use More Men to Cut Pulpwood 


National Selective Service and provincial labor 
officials across Canada are meeting to repeat last 
autumn’s mass transfer from farms to forests, base 
metals and coal mines, railway maintenance, construc- 
tion, flour and feed milling, meat packing, foundries, 
heavy ammunition and shell filling. Objective is 
100,000 men of which perhaps 60% will be asked to 
engage in forest operations, cutting saw logs, pulp- 
wood, etc. Recruiting has already started in Ontario 
and Quebec and will continue in the West just 
as soon as threshing operations have finished. 


Thorold Mill to Operate Fully Next Year 


Due to the lifting of power restrictions, the 
Thorold, Ont., plant of the Ontario Paper Company, 
closed for months, under the pooling arrangements, 
will be in full operation by early in the next year. 
It is expected production in one unit will start this 
month, a second by the end of the present year and 
the third soon thereafter. It is not known how soon 


Beaver Wood Fiber Co., also of Thorold, will be 
able to resume operations. 

Considerable production was lost by Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company during the third quarter, due 
to the vacation shut-down and as a consequence 
overall tonnages for the nine months’ period to 
September 30, are down slightly from the same period 
of last year, according to L. F. Winchell, vice- 
president and general manager. The demand for the 
company’s products remains high notwithstanding 
some noticeable cutback in direct and top indirect 
war needs, Mr. Winchell reports. Some relaxation 
in controls and restrictions on production and distri- 
bution for civilian requirements is anticipated for 
the near future and it is stated the company is in a 
good position to get back into full peacetime work 
almost at once and without extraordinary expense. 


War Board Revokes Limitation Order 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board Order No. 436, 
effective September 30, revokes and replaces the 
schedule to Order No. 396, which deals with prohibi- 
tions and limitations on the use of paper board. A 
new schedule is attached. Chairman, D. Gordon. 


A. B. Huyssoon Heads Paperboard Div. 


The appointment of Arnold B. Huyssoon, of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J., as director of the Paperboard 
Division to succeed R. W. Whitney on October 1 
has been announced by Hiland G. Batcheller, opera- 
tions vice chairman, War Production Board. 

Mr. Whitney is returning to his position as vice 
president of the Hinde & Dauche Paper Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., from which he has been on leave 
since January 15, 1944, but will continue to be 
available as a special consultant to the director of the 
Paperboard Division. 

Mr. Huyssoon, vice president and sales manager 
of the Continental Paper Company, of Ridgefield 
Park, has been with that company since June, 1920. 
He has been on leave of absence, however, since 
July 11, 1944, while acting as assistant director of the 
Paperboard Division and chief of the Boxboard and 
Cartons Branch. During the period from April 1, 
1943, through November 12, 1943, he also served 
WPB as chief of the Paperboard Section of the 
former Pulp and Paper Division. 


Huge Demand for Machinery 
. (Continued from page 11) 
paper machinery be continued under Order L-83 as 
an assurance that materials, components, and labor 
will be available to the industry to enable manufac- 
turers to meet the machinery requirements of paper 
mills. 

Mr. Hyer assured the committee that the Division 
will publicize its intention to assist paper mills in 
obtaining essential equipment and urge them to submit 
applications for machinery requirements promptly. 
Similiar activities should be undertaken by the 
machinery industry. 
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IN QUANTITY 


General Chemical “Ba A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia 


Quality in quantity shapes success...increases product potentialities. That's 
why, wherever reagent grade mineral acids or ammonia in commercial 


quantities are specified for industrial operations, General Chemical “B&A” ] oe Chemical a = 
high purity products are an outstanding choice nation-wide. A os mpany se 7 ee 
sion, makers of laboratory reagents and fine 


Sat : : of chemicals since 1882. The experience of this 
These reagents from America’s foremost producer of mineral acids conform Division with high quality chemicals embcaces 


to exacting A.C.S. specifications. Their quality and purity are the result of over 1,000 purity products. 
General Chemical’s progressive research and advanced reagent produc- oe e 
tion technique, combined with invaluable “know-how” gained during “soe a = Rengent, ACS. 


almost half a century’s manufacture of basic chemicals for industry. “B&A" Hydrochloric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Sp. Gr. 1.18—1.19 
‘ P p “B&A” Nitric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
Specify and rely on General Chemical “B&A” Reagent Acids and Ammonia Sp. Gr. 1.42 
for your operations, Remember...their dependability has been “proved Baa rae oe Hydroxide, Reagent, A.C.S. 


in production” by America’s leading manufacturers! “B&A" Acetic Acid en Reagent, A.C.S. 


aa att Raa Tt GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
oe oe rr 7 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

BOAR MME Technical Service Offices: Atlanta + Baltimore + Boston + Bridgeport 

~ (Conn.) + Buffalo + Charlotte (N. C.) + Chicago + Cleveland * Denver Quantities: “B&A” Reagent Acids and 

Detroit + Houston * Kansas City » Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York Ammonia sre available in carboys as well as 

Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Providence (R. I.) * St. Louis * Utica (N.Y.) in five-pint or one-pound bottles, which are 

Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: obtainable in case - or sm 
Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle, Wenatchee and Yakima (Wash.) e 
ta Canada: The Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd. « Montreal » Toronto » Vancouver Seach on tay tenutienn dmngienn teocatien, 





TAPPI and Superintendents Meet 


The New England Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry and the 
Connecticut Valley Division of the Superintendents 
Association met jointly at the Wendell-Sheraton 
Hotel and the Pittsfield Country Club on October 6-7, 
1944. W. L. Foote of B. F. Perkins & Sons and 
J. H. Browne of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Company presided as chairmen. About 300 attended. 

On Friday afternoon there were conducted tours 
through the mills of Byron-Weston Co., Crane & Co., 
L. L. Brown Company, Smith Paper Company and 
the shops of E. D. Jones & Sons. 

In the evening W. H. Wilkinson, Jr., of the 
Southbridge Finishing Company presented a paper 
on Fibers and Chemicals Used in Present Day 
Fabrics and showed a sound-film on the Color Print- 
ing of Cotton Fabric. In his talk Mr. Wilkinson 
pointed out that both the consumer of cotton goods 
as well as the finisher is constantly developing new 
finishes which may eventually create problems in 
paper mills that obtain such materials in their rag 
baies. These finishes may be classified as natural or 
synthetic. The natural finishes relate to cloth treated 
with starches, gums, talcs and similar materials. The 
synthetics are what are generally known as plastics. 
Mr. Wilkinson indicated how mills may in general 
cope with some of these materials. 

Joseph Schapiro of S. Schapiro Company, Balti- 
more, Mr., speaking as a representative of the 
National Association of Waste Materials Dealers 
outlined the sorting problem facing rag packers in 
separating cotton from synthetic fibers. He recom- 
mended closer cooperation between the paper industry 
and the waste dealers and indicated that the dealers 
would do all that they possibly can to minimize the 
difficulties facing the mills. 

On Saturday morning Dwight Jones of E. D. 
Jones & Sons described the historical development 
of the various types of stock preparation equipment 
and compared the hollander with the disk and conical 
types of refiners. He stressed the importance of the 
research findings of Sigurd Smith as given in “The 
Action of the Beater” to support his contention that 
the modern design of the holland type of beater best 
meets the requirements of stock preparation. 

Returning to the main subject of the meeting 
F. L. Simons and Miss Margaret Lynch of Crane & 
Company presented a method of identification of new 
fiber and chemical in rag cuttings. A few of the 
quicker methods of identifying synthetic fibers were 
outlined. These will be published in detail later. 

On Saturday afternoon there was a golf tourna- 
ment and card party held at the Pittsfield Country 
Club followed by a Get-together Party given by 
E. D. Jones & Sons and an informal banquet and 
dance. Those present included: 

W. S. Aikens, W. R. Alexander, A. Allen, Norman 
Alper, Ralph Atkins, Tack Ayers, P. W. Ayers, 
A. E. Bachman, C. I. Backus, A. F. Bailey, J. P. 
Painbridge, H. T. Barker, H. Barowsky, W. J. 
Barrett. P. S. Barnhart, Lee M. Bauer, F. K. Becker, 
M. H. Bennett, C. E. Benoit, N. Bornheimer, H. J. 
Blake, M. E. Blow, C. Bowers, T. Loyne, W. C. 
Brodeur, A. M. Brooks, J. Brown, S. A. Brown, 
J. H. Browne, S. A. Brunell, E. O. Bryant, J. G. 
Bullard, F. Buss, S. M. Booth, R. L. and Mrs. 


' Bosworth, G. Cabble, G. E. Calef, J. F. Carey, F. B. 


Caton, C. H. Champion, N. V. Cirillo, W. N. Connor, 
J. A. Constance, M. Contenta, W. C. Cooper, N, 
Cowie, Robert Crane, W. M. Crane Jr., Bruce Crane, 
E, Crew, H. E. Crippen, L. W. Crouse, G. Cushine, 
E. R. Christonson, P. A. Collins, Columbus Cas- 
tagnetti, C. H. and Mrs. Child, J. S. Congo. 

W. Dalrymple, A. B. Daniels, E. E. Dawson Jr, 
R. C. Dawson, B. W. Dean, C. C. Decker, A. S. 
DeCouagne, F. Desmond, E. W. Diener, H. P. 
Dixson, R. H. Doughty, A. B. C. Drew, P. Drewson, 
D. Driscoll, R. M. Drummond, H. E. Duston, K. 
Ducayet, A. M. Daniels, R. B. Daniels, W. E. 
Daverin, H. O. Ehrisman, I. Esleeck, A. Euston, 
A. E. H. Fair, H. Ferguson, T. L. Fish, G. E. Fitch, 
J. T. Fitzgerald, W. L. Foote, P. Forni, E. E. Fors- 
lind, Sidney Frankel, Stanley Frankel, A. W. Frey, 
L. D. Frisbie, A. C. Gault, G. L. Giddings, F. C. 
Glackner, J. S. Glasing, H. L. Glass, W. J. Glendon, 
P. Gooding, F. L. Greaney, T. Griffin, W. Grogan, 
W. M. Grohmann, D. H. Gutermann. 

J. W. Hagar, D. M. Hall, J. W. Hamilton, V. I. 
Hanson, S. S. Harkany, M. Harrigan, R. S. Hayden, 
F. Hayes, J. Healey, W. G. Hendrich, E. C. Hilton, 
A. L. Hobday, F. Holmes, C. H. Horton, A. L, 
Houston, N. Howe, W. J. Hoxie, W. Hosselt, F. A. 
Johnson, D. E. Jones, S. H. Jones, W. H. Jones, 
W. Kaufmann, H. Keating, J. Kelley, C. H. Kent, 
R. E. Kilty, W. Kirby, H. C. Kistler, F. S. Klein, 
M. C. King, E. F. T. Krickeles, Miss H. U. Kiely, 
J. LaMountain, B. LaRoque, J. J. Lawson, W. E. 
Lennon, E. S. Lentol, H. S. Leonard, S. I. Lippman, 
J. N. Lister, H. R. Livingston, T. Loessi, J. H. 
Loomis, T. R. Lortie, E. Lovenheim, M. Lynch, 
A. C. Loomis, J. H. Lucas (Ex. V. P.), S. J. Leish- 
man, J. McGarry, J. McHughes, R. G. MacDonold, 
R. S. Madden, C. H. Manning, J. W. Marcy, J. C. 
Marrone, H. L. Mellen, J. Merrill, J. C. Miller, 
L. R. Mitchell, F. Murray, C. B. Muzzey, F. E. May, 
B. J. Mays, E. A. Moncalieri. 

B. R. Neice, F. Nelson, F. E. Neumann, H. J. 
Norton, J. J. O’Brien, W. G. O’Connell, J. F. Ohlson, 
C. R. O’Neil, R. W. Packard, T. H. Parkhill, G. F. 
Parks, D. M. Parrish, A. W. Pattison, E. Pease, 
G. A. Peterson, L. Phillips, N. Phillips, G. R. Polson, 
B. Powers, T. Powers, H. Price, T. R. Probst, Miss 
H. Pruden, M. Pyne, Carl Pieiffer, C. E. Quirk, 
R. H. Raines, W. Reardon, J. G. Rearick, C. L. 
Reece, E. O. Reed, A. E. Regnier, E. A. Richardson, 
J. E. Ryan. J. Schapiro, F. W. Schneider, A. Scott, 

L. Shakley, J. B. Shaughnessy, W. C. Shaw, 
B. Shirlaw, L. O. Shubart, F. L. Simons, C. P. 
Slocum, C. H. Smith, H. Smith, A. J. Sottung, 
I. J. Stafford, E. Stevenson, F. B. Stiog, A. Stone, 
P. S. and Mrs. Sinclair, J. P. Strasser, E. W. 
Strecker, E. L. Streibal, J. R. Stroud, W. D. Stroud, 
F. O. Sundstrom, H. M. Sutton, H. E. Swank, H. S. 
Spencer, George Sullivan, W. F. Tatum, L. P. Taylor, 
B. E. Teale, R. M. Thompson, L. A. Thurston, E. oe 
Tucker, L. B. Tucker, P. Tupper, H. P. Tucker, 
C. W. Verow, C. W. Verow Jr., A. P. Wagenknecht, 
K. Wendel, T. C. Warren, W. B. West, C. R. West- 
away, W. Whiting, A. Wiborg, H. W. Wilkinson Jr., 
F. H. Willemain, F. H. Williams, H. H. Williams, 
J. Williams, G. E. Williamson, C. Wilson, W. Woos- 
nam, A. M. Worthington Jr., J. F. Wright, C. W. 
Wildman, Mrs. W. B. West, F. Young, C. E. 
Youngchild. 
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Confer On Wood Products At Syracuse 


On the 6th and 7th of October, the New Develop- 
ments in Wood Products Conference, sponsored by 
the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
N. Y. gathered together over 500 persons interested 
in the utilization of wood, the manufacture of pulp 
and paper, and related products. The group included 
representatives and technicians connected with various 
governmental agencies, educational institutions, and 
manufacturers from Australia, Canada, England, 
New Zealand, and many of the States. One of the 
features of the conference was thirty-one exhibits 
illustrating the various phases in the uses of wood 
and wood products. 

The meeting opened by Chancellor William P. 
Tolley of Syracuse University, featured papers by 
Professor E. C. Jahn, College of Forestry, Dr. F. T. 
Berliner, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., F. A. 
Hartman, Protexol Corp., and P. D. Zottu, The 
Girdler Corp. Professor Jahn outlined the recent 
developments in Sweden where, because of the war, 
forest products have become even more important. 
Fodder cellulose, synthetic textile materials, and 
organic chemicals from the pulp industry and the 
products obtained from wood distillation have been 
most essential in the maintenance of Sweden’s 
domestic economy. Dr. Berliner spoke on the process 
for impregnating wood with resins to impart to softer 
woods the characteristics inherent in the harder and 
more desired species. Because of the simplicity of 
the process which is an adaptation of wood preserving 
techniques, it is readily adaptable and should greatly 
benefit the wood working industry. Mr. Hartman 
indicated some of the problems involved in the treat- 
ments for fire-resistant woods and Mr. Zottu gave 
the techniques of the use of high frequency heating 
in the manufacture of laminated products. 

Friday afternoon, W. F. Leicester, President of the 
Casein Company of America spoke on the develop- 
ment of casein glues used in the manufacture of 
plywood. One of the important adaptations in wood 
lamination has been the production of long and 
curved structural timbers which have been used in 
the construction of hangers, bridges, etc. Verne 
Ketchum of Timber Structures, Inc. gave a paper 
on this use of wood. C. D. Dosker of Gamble 
Brothers told of the problems involved in the produc- 
tion of laminated wood for marine uses where 
resistance to constant immersion in salt water calls 
for specialty products. Carl Rishell, Director of 
Research, American Forest Products Industries, 
summed up this meeting by stating that if wood 
products are to hold their market, a coordinated 
research program is required and that lumber users 
must take into account the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of wood. 

At the dinner held at the Hotel Syracuse, G. W. 
Trayer, Chief, Division of Forest Products outlined 
some of the newer uses of wood and wood products 
in which the Government has been interested. Dean 
Joseph S. Illick spoke on educational trends in 
forestry in which he emphasized that an intelligent 
forest program as well as an extensive study of wood 
utilization must be considered. 

The Saturday session was devoted to the pulp and 
paper industry. Dr. F. C. Peterson of the Dow 
Chemical Co. gave a short history of plastics, details 
of the newer projects being omitted because of their 
importance in the war effort. The more recent 


developments in the paper industry were covered 
by Lyman Beeman, St. Regis Paper Co. Mr. Beeman 
mentioned such items as the wider use of hardwoods 
for chemical and mechanical pulps, mechanization of 
cutting operation, bleaching, coating, and the produc- 
tion of papers introduced during the war years whcih 
will be important to the future. Dr. M. P. Cather- 
wood, Commissioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce gave the closing talk in which he 
explained the purpose and functions of the depart- 
ment. 

The Pulp and Paper Laboratory was open to 
visitors. The machine was in operation and tours 
were conducted so that all had the opportunity to 
inspect the equipment and laboratory facilities, 

Credit was given to Dean Illick and the faculty 
of the New York State College of Forestry for the 
meeting. A complete record will be issued sometime 
in the near future and inquiries regarding the papers 
presented should be directed to the College. 


Penn Salt Opens Laboratories 


The formal opening of the Whitemarsh Research 
Laboratories of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., was held on October 4, 
1944. The program was broadcast over Station 
WFIL. Leonard T, Beale, president of the company 
extended welcome to the guests and Charles F. 
Kettering, general manager, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Research Laboratories Division, delivered the 
principal address. 

Research by the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company was organized at the company’s Wyandotte, 
Mich. plant in 1908. The present Research and 
Development Divisions include a staff of eighty 
highly trained men and women. 

The new laboratories at “Whitemarsh Hall,” is 
located in the Chestnut Hill section. Formerly the 
palatial residence of the late E. T. Stotesbury, the 


- building cost more than $2,500,000. It contains 130 


rooms, 29 baths, 80 closets and over 3,500 feet of 
halls and corridors. The building and 30 acres 
of land, purchased by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company last year, has been equipped with 
modern facilities for research and development. 

The first floor is utilized for offices, conference 
rooms, patent division headquarters, library and 
lunch room. The semina room, locker rooms, store 
rooms etc., are on lower floors. Laboratories occupy 
the entire second floor and are devoted to research 
in organic and inorganic chemicals. Résearch and 
development of pulp and paper chemicals is conducted 
on this floor. : 

One wing of the building is devoted to a pilot 
plant laboratory for large scale studies of new 
processes. S. C. Ogburn, Jr. is chairman of the 
company’s research and development committee. 


Pejepscot Employees Insured 


Arthur Schroeder, president of Pejepscot Paper 
Company, announced that group insurance has been 
made available to all employees in the company 1 
Maine pulp and paper mills, also in the executive 
and sales offices. 

Well over the required number of employees have 
signed for the plan, handled through the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. 
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Appoint Chairman of Paper Div. 


William’ Mazer of the Hudson Pulp and Paper 
Company will serve as chairman of the Pulp and 
Paper Division in the 1944 appeal of the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies of New York benefiting 
116 affiliated hospital, welfare societies and child care 
institutions. Morris Gintzler of the Pulp and Paper 
Trading Company is honorary chairman. 

Associated with Mr. Mazer on the executive com- 
mittee are: Samuel J. Fishman, Finkel Paper Com- 
pany: Ileyman Schrier, Schrier Bros.; George Stoll, 
Reliance Paper and Twine Company; Joseph H. 
Simon, Ace Paper Company; and Samuel Wishnick, 
Park Tissue Mills. Jack Weill of Mutual Paper 
Paper Company is treasurer. 

In accepting the chairmanship, Mr. Mazer stressed 
the fact that “it is our obligation as responsible 
business men to help maintain Federation institutions 
whose long tradition of helpfulness goes back 100 
years to early American history.” 

He pointed out that* Federation is gearing its 
resources now to meet not only immediate needs but 
to prepare for post-war responsibilities. 

Representing the Pulp and Paper allied trades are: 
Bag Manufactures: Vice- Chairmen, Benjamin Mintz, 
Trinity Bag and Paper Company; William Salzman, 
Brooklyn Standard Bag Company; Cosmopolitan 
Twine and Paper Association: Vice-Chairman, Bern- 
ard Marsh, Harlem Paper Company; Metropolitan 
Twine and Paper Association: Vice-Chairman, 
Michael Posner, S. Posner Sons, Inc.; Paper and 
Baz Jobbers: Vice-Chairman, Isaac Schrier, Schrier 
Bruthers; S»ecialty Paper Division: Vice-Chairman, 
Bernard Friedlander, Capitol Folding Paper Box 
Company; Specialty Paper Bags Division: Vice- 
Chairmen: Irving Zucker, Oneida Paper Products 
Company, Inc.; Walter D. Krissel, Equitable Paper 
Bag Company; Tissue Paper Mills: Vice-Chairmen, 
Isidor Baum, Ashland Paper Mills; Victor Cohen, 
Green View Tissue Mills; Twine Division, Vice- 
Chairmen, Charles G. Strisik, Empire Twine & 
Yarn Company. 

Other committee members are: Jerome J. Altman, 
Gottesman & Co.; A. H. Cohen, Resolute Paper 
Products Corporation; Philip S. Elkins, Adams 
Paper and Twine Company; Bernard Feldman, 
Henry Fuchs & Son; Nathan Fisher; Sidney Fish- 
man, Federal Paper Corporation; Sandy Gersten, 
Gilbert Paper Company, Inc.; Morris Heller, Amster- 
dam Paver Company; Maj. Morris Housen, Erving 
Paper Mills: Moe Israel, City Cordage Company; 
Irving A. Jaffe, Jaffe Sales Corporation ; Morris Katz, 
Kary-Safe Paper Bag Company; and Daniel Kelmin- 
son, Independent Cordage Company. 

Also Julius Ratner, Alliance Paper and Twine 
Company; Maurice Relkin, Prime Paper Company ; 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Equitable Paper Bag Company; 
Fred Ruhling, Lily Tulip Cup Corporation; Charles 
H. Schaffer, Charles H. Schaffer Corporation ; David 
Schlanger, West Shore Twine and Paper Supply 
Corporation; Isaac Schrier, Schrier Brothers; 
Emanuel I. Schorsch, Schorsch Paper Products 
Company; Meyer N. Schwartz, Harlem Paper Com- 
pany; Bernard Sharp, Sharp Paper and Specialty 
Company; Benjamin I, Sheldon, Gottesman & Co.; 
David Usdan, Heller & Usdan, Inc.; and Adolph 
Warshow, Majestic Paper Corporation. 


Destroy Famous Dutch Paper Mill 


The Netherlands Government has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the Germans have blown up 
the paper mill of Van Gelder Zonen in Velsen, in the 
province of North Holland in the Netherlands. 

At its mill in Velsen, Van Gelder Zonen had among 
others a 280 inch newsprint machine which was 
installed just before the war. This machine was 
probably one of the newest newsprint installations 
on the European continent, and in addition was one 
of the world’s largest newsprint machine. The reason 
for the destruction of this mill can probably be found 
in the German desire to wreck the economy of Holland 
because of the resistance of the Dutch people to Nazi 
domination. 

Van Gelder Zonen have four other mills; two at 
Renkum, one at Apeldoorn and another at Wormer- 
veer, all in the Netherlands. The mills at Renkum 
and Apeldoorn are located close to the present scene 
of hostilities near Arnhem. 

The Mill at Velsen which was destroyed was the 
only newsprint mill in the Netherlands, and the 280 
inch machine alone had a production of about 100,000 
tons of newsprint yearly. The destruction of the mill 
will leave the Netherlands dependent upon imports 
for its newsprint until it is rebuilt. 


Sidney L. Willson Dead 


Hotyoke, Mass., October 10, 1944—Sidney L. 
Willson, former president of the American Writing 
Paper Company of this city and brother of Vice 
Admiral Russell Willson, USN, died in Washington 
today. His age was 77. He also leaves a widow. 

Born in Dunkirk, N. Y., Mr. Willson was admitted 
to the Nebraska bar in 1890 and entered the paper 
business in 1893. From 1914-23 he was vice president 
of the Graham Paper Company in St. Louis. He was 
vice president and general manager of the American 
Writing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., for 
a part of 1923 and then became president, a position 
he held until he retired in 1937, 

He was chief of the manufacturing section of the 
paper division of the War Industries Board in 1918. 
From 1929-35 he was president of the American 
Paper Pulp Association. He was a Mason. 


The Hydro-Heater 


The Hydro-Heater is a simple, noiseless, non- 
scaling device for heating liquids by live steam. It 
has been in service over a wide range of liquids and 
steam pressures since 1932, 

It has proven efficient in the control of the sulphite 
pulping process. The manufacturer also states that 
twenty-seven successful installations have been made 
since 1940, many of which are repeat orders. _ 

The Hydro-Heater was developed and is dis- 
tributed by The Hydro-Heater Corporation, 1819 
West St. Paul avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


John Hoffman Promoted to Major 


Tne J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation has 
recently received news that John Hoffman, formerly 
assistant manager of its Portland, Ore. office, has 
been promoted to the rank of major. Major Hoffman, 
who has served throughout the Italian Campaign with 
an outfit attached to the Fighting French has had the 
added honor of being decorated with the famous 
Croix de Guerre. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending October 7, 1944 


A. P. W. 
Armstrong Cork Co. ....-0-eseeeeeeeeees 
— —_ * Ublecebebondees scans eaeee 
ex Corp., pf. 
Goniain-Tee Products Corp. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. ........ 
Congoleum Nairn Co. . 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. .......... 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. ... 
Dixie Cup Co. .cccccccccccees 
Dixie Cup Co.,—A. 
Flintkote Co. ......sesecceccsceccceeees 
Flintkote Co., ph. .....ceeeeseeececeeees 
Robert Gair 
Mabert Gait, Pl. cccccccccccce 
International Paper Co. .........sseees 
International Paper Co., pf. .......+e04- 
lohns-Manville Corp. ...ccccccccsecsevees 
fons Manville COIR, GEe cecccces 
imberly-Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf. ..........+++5 
ane Corp. 
Mea rp. 
Mead Corp., pf. A—6% 
Mead Corp., pf. B—S%A% 
National Container Corp. ..........seeee. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. .. : 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., p 
Rayonier, Inc, ....eeseeeeeceees 
Rayonier, Inc., pf. ......eeeee+: 
id Co. 


Sutherland Paper 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. ........++++++ 

United Paperboard Co. ......0.seeeeeeeee 

Te, Ee CAPER CO, < ccccccesocncsceecacee 

i, B Greemm Co,, BE. .ccccccccccccesens 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ........ 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. 
BONDS 

Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s 53 

Celotex Corp. 3¥%s ’ 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5%s "48 .... 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s '50 .. 

International Paper Co. 6s °55 


107% 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 103% 
Mead Corp. 3%s °53 . cae one 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3s 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending October 7, 


STOCKS 
Low 
Great Northern Paper Co. ‘aa one 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. ; 7% 
me, were Pemer CO. cccccccccedee ewe 5% 
St. Regis Paper Co., pf. ...ccccese ene” “ot ska 
MEE CORTE 6c cecbccecscwaccetseseeace 


BONDS 
American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 101% 


Kimberly-Clark Files with SEC 


APPLETON, Wis., October 9, 1944—Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., has filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission two registration 
statements covering proposed issues of 414% cumula- 
tive preferred stock and common stock. 

The 41%4% preferred stock is expected to replace 
the company’s presently outstanding 6% preferred 
stock and will be offered in exchange to the holders 
of the 6% stock prior to public offering of the 
unexchanged portion, if any, of the new preferred 
stock, 

Prior to the public offering of the new common 
stock, present common stockholders will be given the 


right to subscribe for the new common stock on the’ 


basis of one share for each five shares held. 

Lehman Brothers, the Wisconsin Company, and 
Hallgarten and Company are expected to underwrite 
the exchange offer of the preferred stock and head 
a larger group of investment banking firms which 
will underwrite the common stock offering. 
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To Move Machinery to Mexico 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Giens Fatts, N. Y., October 9, 1944—A group 
of business men from Mexico spent the last week 
here making arrangements with the Sandy Hill 
Iron and Brass Works for the removal of the 
machinery at the abandoned mill of the Iroquois 
Paper Company, at Thomson, to Monterrey. The 
Mexican interests bought the equipment some time 
ago but only recently obtained government permission 
to ship. During the war they have made extensive 
shipments to this country and believe in view of their 
interests in pulpwood that they should extend 
their interests to include a paper mill. The machinery 
from the Thomson mill will be used to start a paper 
mill and a ground wood mill while later other branches 
will be added. Ricardo Garza and Lorenzo Garzo, 
brothers, have been in this section in the interests 
of the paper mill project at various times during 
the past year. The former was employed for a short 
time at the mill of the Marinette Paper Company 
and the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works in order 
to familiarize himself with some details of the 
purchased machinery and with papermaking in gen- 
eral. The machinery from the Thomson mill is to be 
supplemented by a number of items to be manufac- 
tured at the Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works. 
It is understood that the machinery at Thomson will 
be replaced by other equipment better adapted to the 
lines being made there so that operations will 
continue in the future. 


Fred Brower Joins Stocker 


Frederick Ives Brower, Philadelphia and southern 
representative of the Atlantic Gummed Paper Corpo- 
ration for the past twelve years, has announced his 
resignation as of November 1 when he will take over 
similar duties with Stocker Manufacturing whose 
mill is located at Netcong, N. J. 

Mr. Brower has been identified with the gumming 
industry for over a quarter of a century having joined 
the sales force of the Liberty Paper Company, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. in 1917. This mill, a subsidiary 
of Eastern Manufacturing Company manufactured 
gummed and waxed papers. When Eastern liquidated 
the business of the Liberty mill fifteen years later, 
he took over the sales representation of the Atlantic 
Gummed Paper Corporation which had just been 
formed at that time. 


Fred Brower’s office and telephone number remain 
unchanged at 641 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


A. P. W. Co. Nets 49 Cents 


The A. P. W. Paper Company for the year to 
June 30, reports net income after $72,000 Federal 
tax, was $78,282, or 49 cents a share, against $23,736, 
or 15 cents a share for previous fiscal year when 
$50,000 was provided for taxes and $55,000 reserved 
for contingencies; net sales, $5,211,920, compared 
with $4,522,146. 


Puget Sound Votes Dividend 


The Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company has 
declared a dividend of 25 cents a share on the 
common stock, payable October 23 to stockholders 
of record October 13, 1944. Including this payment, 
a total of 75 cents a share on the common stock 
has been declared or paid thus far in 1944. 





YOU PUSH THE BUTTON 


—the Taylor Time Schedule 
Controller Does the Rest! 


T’S TRUE! The Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Controller eliminates 
the human element from the complicated process of temperature and 
pressure control in sulphite pulp digesting. 


This is certainly a far cry from the operation of Benjamin Tilghman’s 
process, patented in 1867. Then operators had the tremendous job of 
trying to control the two all-important variables, temperature and pres- 
sure, by hand. Rarely did one batch of pulp come out exactly like another. 


Today, with the Taylor Time Schedule Controller, all the operator has 
to do is determine the ideal cooking schedule, set the cams, and push a 
button—it does the rest! And it does the same thing the same way every 
time! It’s no wonder Taylor Instruments are standard equipment in many 
pulp and paper mills and laboratories. 


Plant superintendents and executives all over the country tell better than 
we can how it works: 


“More uniform digester operation 
with the Time Schedule Controller as 
compared to hand control cooking.” 


“Cooking time is more uniform— 
temperature curves which we are able 
to obtain are almost exact duplicates 
of each other.” 


“Bleach demand of pulp shows much 
less variation than in the past.” 


25° AIR SUPPLY “No trouble with strainers plugging 
or with digesters not blowing clean.” 


“The men cooperate with this system 
because it lessens their work and takes 
much of the responsibility from their 
shoulders.” 


The production of sulphite pulp is a 
very important and ticklish process. 
Your Taylor Field Engineer has the 
background and experience necessary 
to recommend equipment best suited 
in every case. Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y.and Toronto, 
Canada. 


HEATER 


STOCK BLOW LINE 


TAYLOR SYSTEM OF AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE, MEAN 
PRESSURE AND TIME CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 


INDIRECTLY HEATED SULPHITE DIGESTERS ACCURA CY FIRST 


Y 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! IN HOME AND INDUSTR 
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There is no substitute 
for Perkins Quality 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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Rapid Water Analysis Apparatus 


The Aero-Titrater, patent and trade mark applied 
for, a product of Chief Chemical Corporation, 
55 West 42nd street, New York City 18, furnishes 

the plant operator 
and _ laboratory 
technician with a 
rapid, precise 
method for the 
determination of 
hardness, calcium 
and magnesium in 
waters, both in- 
dustrial and pot- 
able. It is also 
widely applicable 
to water problems 
in the process in- 
dustries. 
The Aero- 
Titrater is devoid 
of the inherent 
and personal 
errors of conven- 
tional hardness 
analysis procedures. It effectively supplants the 
standard soap method for all uses, but it does much 
more—not only is it definitely more precise and 
rapid, it is also readily usable with waters which 
resist analysis by the traditional soap method. The 
ratio of calcium and magnesium present does not 
affect the determination; there is a single endpoint 
for stoichiometrically equivalent quantities of calcium 
and magnesium, regardless of the relative amounts 
present in the water. 


Samples of 50 ml. or less are required. This is 
in contrast with gravimetric methods involving evapo- 
ration of one-half liter or more and subsequent 
precipitation waiting periods. The apparatus is 
equally at home in the field and in the plant. Chemists 
will find it a precision instrument thoroughly reliable 
in research work of the highest order. 

So well does it function in the presence of interfer- 
ing substances that it can be used directly with 
samples which contain chlorides up to 2000 ppm. 
Sulfates up to 1000 ppm are also without effect. 
Large iron concentrations, and the treating and condi- 
tioning chemicals and compounds used in boiler 
waters do not interfere. 

The versatility of the Aero-Titrater is further 
demonstrated by the ease with which micro determi- 
nation of calcium and magnesium in boiler scales, 
minerals, plant ash, rocks, sediments, and similar 
materials is made. In many cases these determinations 
are carried out in the presence of practically all the 
impurities in the samples. They are simple, accurate 
and reproducible, 


H. D. Catty Corp. Buys Building 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., October 9, 1944—The H. D. Catty 
Corporation of New England has bought the building 
the company occupies on the eighth and ninth floors 
at 49 Portland street. The company is to install 


machines for lacquering of cellophane and aluminum 
foils and is to specialize in all kinds of materials 
for packaging. The concern has occupied the building 
for nine years. It contains nine floors and 30,000 
square feet of space. Stanley H. Maynard is manager 


and assistant treasurer. 
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Wheu “liming ¢s of the Essence 


Soon the great bombers will take off on another history-making raid. The briefing session 
has charted the mission in minute detail—each crew knows its exact task, Eyes on 
watch, an officer calls out, “In 15 seconds it will be 4:08... 10 seconds ... 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 
check—4:08,” 

The success of a large-scale aerial attack depends on a multiplicity of supporting 
factors, including supplies, data on the target area, weather, flight courses, altitude and 
approach of the bombing run. And timing. 

Similarly, the timing of production schedules is all-important in successful manu- 
facturing operations. When raw materials meet specifications one source of costly delays 
is avoided. Columbia's reliability in this respect helps maintain production .. . an 


important reason why Columbia is the preferred supplier for so many manufacturers. 


COLUMBI AQ HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO - BOSTON «+ ST.LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS +» CHARLOTTE 
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HEXACHLORETHANE is one of the 
smoke-producing chemicals which our 
Chemical Warfare Service has used to 
such great advantage on every front. 
Screening our operations from observa- 
tion has reduced enemy effectiveness and 
kept down our casualties. As indicated 
by the name, chlorine is one of the in- 
gredients of hexachlorethane, and 
Columbia is one of the principal producers 
of chlorine required for this purpose. 


= 


ALLYMER—Columbia’s recently an- 
nounced thermosetting plastic—is truly 
a “contact-pressure”’ resin. In making 
laminated products, only enough pressure 
is used to keep plies in contact with the 
mold. The relative simplicity of the tool- 
ing necessary when Allymer is used and 
the large complicated sections which can 
be made greatly extend the application 
possibilities for laminated parts. Re- 
search reports and other data are available 
on’request. 
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HOMEMAKERS, who have despaired 
of the ugly black marks left on floors by 
rubber-shod members of their families, 
can now eliminate this nuisance by in- 
sisting that “no-mark"’ soles and heels be 
obtained. Those two remarkable 
Columbia pigments, Calcene T and 
Silene EF, are being used with GR:S to 
make a highly satisfactory no-mark sole 
and heel stock. Primarily developed for 
the rubber industry, new uses for these 
pigments are being uncovered in numer- 
ous other fields. Write for information, 
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THOUGH THOUSANDS think of 
“bicarb”* only for the relief it brings to 
certain stomach maladies, Sodium Bi- 
carbonate serves in scores of other im- 
portant uses in a variety of industries. 
To name but a few —in the baking and 
milling field, particularly as an ingredient 
of baking powders and self-rising flours 
...in the leather industry, asa neutralizer 
in tanning operations . . . in textile 
manufacturing, for the prevention of 
timber mold. Columbia manufactures 
three grades of Sodium Bicarbonate in 
various granulations to meet the specific 
needs of customers in every field. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate) Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal- 
cium Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite. 





Give Armco Spiral Welded 
the “REPAIR TRIAL” 


If you have never used “Armco Spiral Welded” for your 
piping systems, now is a good time to become acquainted 
with this sturdy, money-saving pipe. Specify it for your next 
repair job. Then you'll know its many advantages first-hand 
when you plan your post-war installations. 

Every foot of ARMcO Spiral Welded Pipe is prefabricated 
to fit your layout. Fittings are made to order and come 
welded to straight pipe runs, This eliminates flanges at every 
bend, reduces weight and saves hours of assembly. Even 
the most complicated assemblies slip together like magic. 
_ Operating efficiency is another advantage. ARMCO Pipe has 
a smooth interior for high-flow capacity in process piping. 
The fewer flanges mean fewer joints and less chance for leaks. 

Find out how Armco Spiral Welded Pipe can help on 
your toughest job. Diameters range from 6 to 36 inches, 
wall thicknesses from 7/64 to 14-inch. Just send us your 
plans and we'll give you an estimate and shipping dates. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, Pipe Sales Division, 

1671 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


pRMCO 


WP ARMCO 
Spiral Welded Pipe 


Benjamin M. Petrie Dead 


Benjamin M. Petrie, 66, general manager of pulp 
manufacture at the Eastern Corporation, and out- 
standing authority on sulphite pulp manufacturing, 
died Saturday night, September 23, at a Bangor 
hospital following a short illness. 

Mr. Petrie was born in Chatham, N. B., but had 
lived in Brewer for 53 years. He came to the Brewer 
paper mill November 9, 1897 and went to work in the 
wet room, three years later he was promoted to tour 
foreman in the wet room, three years later he was 
advanced to day foreman in the wood room where 
he remained unti] 1910 when he was made pulp mill 
superintendent in South Brewer. 

In 1916 when the old Katahdin pulp and paper 
mill at Lincoln was merged with the South Brewer 
mill, Mr. Petrie was made general superintendent of 
both mills. 

In 1916 the South Brewer mill was the first mill 
on the North American continent to produce rayon 
pulp from spruce wood—a production which was 
continued through 1938. Mr. Petrie was largely 
responsible for the development of this important 
product. He had unquestionable ability as a sulphite 
pulp manufacturer and in addition to this had an 
intimate knowledge and understanding of the mechan- 
ical side of the manufacture of pulp. 

Mr. Petrie was a member of Anah Temple, Mystic 
Shrine of Bangor, and was a 32nd degree Mason. 
He was a past grand master of. Wildey lodge, IOOF, 
of Brewer, the Foresters, and the American Pulp and 
Paper Association. 

He was a former member of the Bangor Rotary 
and Tarratine clubs. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Edythe Petrie, 
by two sons, Harold Petrie of Brewer and Roland 
Petrie in the U. S. Army, by four daughters, Mrs. 
Carlton Herrick of Brewer, Mrs.. Harold Thomas 
of Springfield, Mass., Mrs. Fred Elias and Mrs. 
Adrian Morrill, both of Bangor, by two brothers, 
Frank Petrie of Newport, R. I., and Rotert Petrie 
of Orrington, by a sister, Mrs. Harold Moon of 
Winterport. Seven grandchildren also survive. 


Correction 


S. G. Blankinship writes: “There are several 
corrections which we would like to have made in the 
article on page 27 of the issue of the PAPER TRADE 
Journa of September 28, entitled, ‘Buys Extensive 
Timber Limits.’ The first line reads ‘The Royal 
Pulp and Paper Company of Saint John.’ This 
should read ‘The Port Royal Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany of Saint John.’ The last line reads, “Made into 
newsprint at their Saint John plant.’ This should 
read ‘Made into bleached sulphite at their Saint John 


x99 


plant’. 


F. N. Bridgham to Be B. U. Trustee 


Boston, Mass., Octobet /9, 1944—F.'” Nelson 
Bridgham, assistant treasurer of the Strathmore 
Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass., has been 
elected a member of the board of trustees of Boston 
University, according to an announcement made by 
President Daniel L. Marsh in his annual report at the 
joint meeting of trustees and faculty October 6. 
Mr. Bridgham is a graduate of Boston University and 
is secretary of the Horace A. Moses Foundation. 
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SODIUM ALUMINATE 


WHITE SOLUBLE again available 


for more permanent paper 
improved sizing 


better machine conditions! 


SOLARA ALE EEL IOLA ALE LALUL LSS, SIL ENNIS NESS 


Here is good news for mills that have had to do 
without sodium aluminate due to wartime restric- 
tions: Monsanto Sodium Aluminate White Soluble 
is again available to the paper industry! 


SODIUM ALUMINATE WHITE SOLUBLE — 
a product of exceptional quality which will 
meet your most exacting requirements. 


To mills which use this alkaline source of alumina 
to control acidity without sacrificing sizing, avail- 
ability of Monsanto Sodium Aluminate means: 


better sizing at high pH; 

less corrosion and therefore longer life for wires; 

lower sulfate content in white water and in the paper; 
less acid white water, more suitable for re-use; 

less acid and therefore more permanent paper; 
increased color retention in paper. 
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Monsanto Sodium Aluminate White Soluble is read- 
ily soluble in water and low in insolubles and iron. 


It remains stable in 6% water solutions for several 
weeks, which means that it can be mixed at any 
point in the mill and piped to any point in the sys- 
tem without danger of forming aluminum oxide to 
clog pipes. 


Compared with other alkalis sometimes used with 
alum for pH control, sodium aluminate is usually 
lower in first cost and invariably produces greater 
benefits. 


For full details and experienced technical help in 
capitalizing the advantages of Monsanto Sodium 
Aluminate in your production, write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL Company, Merrimac Division, Everett 
Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


THESE TWO CURVES illustrate the basic advantage of using sodium 
aluminate, an alkaline source of alumina, with alum, an acid source. 
The lower curve shows what happens to sizing when you try to reduce 
acidity by simply using less alum. The upper curve shows how a good 
degree of sizing can be maintained even at a high pH when you 
replace part of your alum with sodium aluminate. 


Typical Analysis: Sodium Aluminate (Na,Al,O,), 90%; Alumina 
(Al,O,), 56%; tron (Fe), .01%; Insoluble, .05%. 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY,,,.WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Now United Wallpaper Inc, 


WitminctTon, Del., October 9 
1944—Stockholders of United Wali 
Paper Factories, Inc., at their annual 
meeting held here last week voted to 
change the corporation name to 
United Wallpaper, Inc., it is an- 
nounced by William H. Yates, presj- 
dent, who presided. 

Election of the board of directors 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, also took place, resulting in the: 
re-election of the seven incumbents, 
Directors re-elected by stockholders 
are: James M. Barker, Robert B. 
Griffin, Charles W. Kellogg, Albert 
R. Palmer, Charles H. Sage, Joseph 
A. Seguine, and William H. Yates. 

No other business was transacted, 

Founded June 10, 1927, United 
Wall Paper Factories, Inc., (now 
United Wallpaper, Inc.) was the 
result of a merger of four major 
wallpaper factories operating plants 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Today the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of wallpaper and decorative 
products, United Wallpaper, Inc. 
continues to operate in the five fore- 
going states. 

Since the war several United plants 
have been devoted exclusively to the 
production of incendiary bombs, 

. flares, smoke bombs and other war 
. . material. 
American Pioneers In addition to manufacturing wall- 
paper and allied products for such 
aie ; " : large retail organizations as Sears, 
1877. ‘Tinfoil was used as the material which received the Roebuck & Co., and Montgomery- 
recordings. The cylinder was operated by hand. Ward & Co., United is the originator 
and manufacturer of the inter- 
TIMES have changed since the phonograph first appeared. Materials “my of — no Age 
used for making records have also altered. Wax cylinders succeeded Trimz ready-pasted products. 

General offices of United Wall- 
; : paper, Inc., are located at The 

placed wax cylinders for permanent recordings. More recently these Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


have been supplemented with disks made of paperboard. 


The criginal Edison Talking Machine was invented in 


those covered with tinfoil. Circular, rubber composition disks dis- 


; : Buys Reading Paper Co. 
b b full bstituted fe 
Paper and paperboard are now being successfully substituted for neiess i eae © 


numerous other materials, but papermaking is still dependent on well The purchase of the Reading Glazed 
designed woolen felts. There is apparently no satisfactory substitute | Paper Company by the Wyomissing 
Pa : ’ Glazed Paper Company was an- 

for papermakers’ felts, and few good substitutes for DRAPER’S. nounced by Sam R. Fry, president. 
3% Draper Felts For Efficiency The two companies will continue 

to operate individually as in the past. 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY The plans of the former officers of 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 the Reading Glazed Paper Company 
CANTON, MASS. are not definite at this date, but for 


the present will continue with the 

company. 
OUR For some time Sam R. Fry has 
REPRESENTATIVES 7 -yas.£ felt that these two companies should 
to serve you become associated. Customers of 


: L. CAmpR RALPH E.BRIGGS R. LELOFF both companies will profit by the 
Sevennah, eo Canton, Mass. eeceeen. Wash. combined resources and_ technical 


knowledge now made available to 
them. 


The Reading Glazed Paper Com- 


WILLIAM N. CONNOR 
Canton, Mass. 2 


ee ee ee ee all oe ol 
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was an outgrowth of the old 
Doty & Scrimgeour Company estab- 
jished in Brooklyn, N. Y. at the turn 
of the century. The plant was moved 
to Reading, Pa., in 1914 and the 
name changed to the Reading Glazed 
Paper Company on June 2, 1924. 

Wyomissing Glazed Paper Com- 

ny was formed in June of 1917 to 
manufacture flint and friction glazed 

per as well as specialties in the 
coated paper field, and today occupies 
an enviable position in the flint glazed 
paper business. we 

Prior to the war, the Wyomissing 
Glazed Paper Company carried a 
most extensive assortment of colors 
in fint glazed finish, and, according 
to Mr. Fry, they plan to reinstate 
the stock line of 150 items just as 
soon as paper is more freely available. 

Sam R. Fry will continue as presi- 
dent of Wyomissing Glazed Paper 
Company and is also president of the 
Reading Glazed Paper Company. 
C. Richard Crowther will be secre- 
tary and general manager of both 
firms and Spurgeon F. Barndt will 
manage advertising and sales. The 
purchasing for both firms will be 
managed by James W. Howe. The 
New York office of the Wyomissing 
Glazed Paper Company located at 
180 Madison avenue will function 
for both firms. 

Extensive laboratory improvements 
and special equipment are currently 
being installed for the purpose of 
new product development for both 
firms, and it is expected that these 
new items should reach the market 
early next year. 


Paper Men Less Optimistic 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 9, 
1944—News of a less optimistic tone 
from the European war theater has 
thrust the local paper industry into 
another slough of despond, for they 
see no possibility of any easement in 
supplies until the European matter 
has been cleared off the books. It 
was thought for a time that during 
the first quarter of next year there 
might be some betterment in the 
supply situation. 

Consumers of paper board have 
been and continue to be hit very 
hard. Local box manufacturers say 
the raw material situation continues 
to be extremely tight and civilian 
demand insistent. Much of the local 
product continues to go either directly 
or indirectly to the war effort, but 
tne manufacturers are thinking also 
of their regular customers, most of 
whom can not secure adequate sup- 
Plies. A continued struggle in Europe 
also will prevent to a large extent 
demobilization, from which pool the 
factories expected to secure addi- 
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Of course no paper mill needs that kind of hose... 
but it is a mighty comforting thought to know that the 
hose you are using is made by the same company that 
is producing hose to do a job as punishing as refueling 


ships of the navy. 


The “know how” to produce hose to meet conditions 
many times more difficult than found in a paper mill is 


worth serious consideration when you buy hose. 


Think 


of Cincinnati . . . buy Cincinnati hose and you will get 
the biggest return on your investment. 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CINCINNATI 


CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS .- 


tional labor. Production in this area 
is only limited by the raw material 
and labor supply. There are suffi- 
cient orders to keep plants going for 
a long time. 


Demand for building and roofing 
materials continued fair last week. 
A lessening in material priorities for 
new construction has given impetus 
to the building paper and roofing 
demand and this fall is certain to be 
better than last. 


A heavy demand continued last 
week for kraft of all kinds, with 
supplies strictly rationed. Wrapping 


HOSE 


paper and bag demand was heavy 
and with the approach of the holidays 
will become heavier. Tissues moved 
well last week with a _ continued 
shortage, particularly in cleaning 
tissues. Waxed paper and cellophane 
also were in demand. 

Mill demand for rags of all grades 
was heavy with prices at ceiling 
levels and local stocks relatively light. 
Waste paper demand also was heavy 
and further efforts are to be made 
to secure additional collections from 
the general public. Warehouse stocks 
here are low and mills were taking 
everything they could purchase. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Enciaxp Section. Technical Repneiation < of the re oat Paper 
—Third Friday ‘of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Detaware Vatuizy Szcrion. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
“First Friday of ach month at the ‘Engineers Cheb 


Lace States anes Technical Association of the 
Se ee ae ae ee yy wee 
is. 
Katamazoo Vatizy Section. Spit je of the Pulp and 
Bt Ind a each month at Park, American 


ee ProrgssionaL Parzr Grovr—First Monday of each month 
except July and August at Chicago, Ill. 


ee 


PAPER SUPPLY SITUATION 


Paper in some of its most useful forms has steadily 
become of essential importance in the conduct of this 
extensive war. For some months the serious over-all 
supply situation has gradually grown more acute. 
Althéugh production is high, demand is extraordi- 
narily heavy and unless more manpower can be made 
available to harvest pulpwood and more labor can 
be returned to the mills to increase output, there seems 
no practical solution of the problem. The required 
production of paper for the fourth 1944 quarter 
aggregates 2,030,000 tons, compared with 2,025,737 
tons in the third quarter, for which 1,688,079 tons 
of wood pulp are authorized. A little more pulp is 
authorized in the production of book, industrial and 
in multi-wall bag and sack paper. The required pro- 
duction of paper board in the fourth 1944 quarter 
totals 2,328,460 tons, for which 991,769 tons of wood 
pulp are authorized. The set production amount of 
paper board in the third quarter was 2,315,900 tons. 
The grand total of paper and board is 4,358,460 tons 
in the fourth 1944 quarter, compared with 4,341,637 
tons in the third quarter. 

In a summary of the conclusions reached at the 
meeting of the Over-All Paper Industry Advisory 
Meeting, Rex W. Hovey, who presided, ‘gave an 
analysis of the percentages of paper production which 
were used in the first quarter and which will, accord- 
ing to estimates made last month, be used in the 
fourth quarter by the military, the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and the Foréign Economic Administra- 
tion. This data applied to the fourth quarter follows: 
total paper, 25.6%, compared with 19.4% in the third 
quarter; groundwood and book, 21.7%, compared 
with 17.2% ; newsprint, 11.3%, compared with 4.8% ; 
fine, 44.9%, compared with 27.2%; coarse, 41.0%, 
compared with 33.3%; shipping sack, 31.3%, com- 
pared with 20.7%; special industrial, 24.3%, com- 
pared with 14.0%; sanitary, 17.7%, compared with 
10.7% ; tissue, 35.6%, compared with 23.5% ; absorb- 
ent, 5.4%, compared with 12.0%, and building, 0.8% ; 
compared with 0.9% in the third 1944 quarter. 


In interpreting the above figures Mr. Hovey 
emphasized that they must take into account only 
direct military War Food Administration, and For- 
eign Economic Administration use and do not show 
indirect usage. For example, a great deal of military 
use is included under paper contracted for by the 
Government Printing Office, but this is not cate- 
gorized as going to the military. Mr. Hovey believed 
that the percentages given above for shipping-sack 
paper are particularly misleading because of this situ- 
ation. In spite of the fact that these figures tend to 
understate the actual condition, Mr. Hovey felt that 
they indicate clearly the tremendously important place 
of paper in the war economy. Civilian complaints are 
being received in increasing numbers, however, and 
there seems no doubt that the inventories of merchants 
and dealers are being gravely reduced. Probably the 
civilian situation will be still worse in the fourth 
quarter. Mr. Hovey felt that the industry must en- 
deavor to take care of defense plants and other im- 
portant civilian users both through the mills and 
through the merchants, although he admitted it was 
primarily a merchant problem. He pointed out that 
defense plants and other such civilian users can get 
priority assistance if they actually reach the point 
where they fail to receive the necessary paper. 

Major R. B. Hamilton of the War Department, 
briefly explained to the committee the pyramiding of 
supply which is occurring as the Army moves further 
into Europe. In the first stages of the European 
campaign England acted as the supply base. As the 
Army progresses, however, the supply lines lengthen 
and pyramid, with 10-day supplies at advance depots 
shortly behind the combat zone, 30-day supplies at 
further removed points, and 60-day and 90-day sup- 
plies at still other bases. The farther the armed 
forces move, the more supply depots will be neces- 
sary, Major Hamilton emphasized. The same type 
of pyramiding will become increasingly necessary in 
the Pacific, Major Hamilton added. He reported that 
industry response to military invitations to bid has 
improved since the last meeting of the committee, 
although it is not yet completely satisfactory. He 
requested that mills which refuse invitations explain 
their reasons for doing so; he believed that this would 
promote greater understanding between the military 
and the industry. The Army will accept papers which 
fall below specifications if these papers will meet the 
end use, Major Hamilton stated. However, it is very 
important that industry members who wish to make 
paper below Army specifications notify the Army of 
the situation. In some cases in the past industry 
members have not discussed the matter in advance 
but have attempted to deliver below-specification paper 
which the Army could not possibly accept. The wet- 
strength map paper requirement will probably remain 
steady, Major Hamilton said in answer to industry 
questions. 

Such controls required to ensure an equitable and 
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orderly reconversion of the publishing industry after 
the termination of the European phase of the war was 
recommended at the September 27, 1944 meeting of 
the Book Publishing and Manufacturing Advisory 
Committee of the War Production Board. This would 
be done only if comparable controls are exercised over 
all users of wood pulp. Existing controls would be 
abolished as quickly as the situation permits. Officials 
said that the discontinuance of such necessary con- 
trols immediately after victory might impose a burden 
on the smaller book publishers. with respect to the 
acquisition of paper, more severe than that which they 
now experience in conforming to existing regulations. 


Paper Production for August 


The following data cover. all known mills and 
represent a continuation of the monthly statistics 
initiated in ‘Facts for Industry,” series 24-2-1. For 
annual data and a description of the statistics, “Facts 
for Industry,” series 24-1-2 should be consulted. All 
inquiries concerning these data should be addressed 
to the Bureau of Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


1944 
Type of Paper August July' 


All types 1,518,760 1,325,711 1,475,746? 
Newsprint 60,571 59,600 68,124 
Groundwood papers 51,248 40,516 51,464 

Printing 18,678 15,055 14,884 
Specialties 32,570 25,461 36,580 
Book papers ... 125,186 103,567 132,418 
General printing 89,122 74,639 94,462* 
Converting papers 35,948 28,762 37,508 
Other book papers .... 116 166 
Fine papers 85,875 69,941 
Writing papers 64,084 52,011 
Cover and text 4,501 
Reproduction 4,031 
Bristols* 8,091 
Thin papers 5,054 
Other fine papers 114 
Wrapping papers 170,299 
Bag papers 31,246 
Glassine 6,834 
Greaseproof 
Vegetable parchment .. 
Converting papers .... 
Wrapping papers 
Multi-wall sack papers .. 
Special industrial papers. . 
Sanitary papers 
Tissue papers 
Absorbent papers 
Building papers 
Paperboard 
ontainerboard 
Folding boxboard ... 
Set-up boxboard 
Cardboard 
Building board 
Miscellaneous other board 
Tube stock 
1Revised. 
‘Includes a small quantity of paper not classified by type. 
‘Data revised to conform with certain changes in paper and paper- 
d classifications, which became effective beginning paneer 1944, 
or figures covering other months of 1943, see “Facts for Industry,” 
Series 24-2-5, Table 2. 
‘Includes Government Postal Card Stock. J 3 
‘Includes a small quantity of Special Industrial Papers having a 
basis weight of less than 100 pounds. Such paper was classified as 
tapping Paper prior to January 1944. 


August 1943 


Peru Has Wood for Paper Making 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 11, 1944—In the 
Selva or tropical forest region of Peru, there is an 
abundant growth of a timber species known as cetico 
(Cecropia paltata) which is believed to have com- 
mercial possibilities in the manufacture of paper, says 
a report to the Department of Commerce. 

Many of the river islands are occupied exclusively 
by this species. The bats eat its fruit without reducing 
the germinative power of the seeds and in this manner 

e seeds are widely disseminated. 
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Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1944 Corresponding Weeks—1943 


August 28 
Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 25 
October 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES ¥ 
ear 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
87.2 88.9 89.5 88.7 91.4 84.8 84.3 91.0 88.3 89.6 89.6 82.0 87.8 
1944 89.6 89.6 89.2 88.8 89.7 90.7 81.7 92.5 90.1 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
85.9 69.4 79.8 86.2 95.2 92.1 88.2 89.6 
79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 


Year to Date 
Year Average 

*Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association 
except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced 
and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not include 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt Y 

ear 

Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 

1938 56 63 63 60 60 59 59 69 70 73 67 61 64 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 90 96 

Week ending Aug. 26, 1944—96 

Week ending Sept. 2, 1944—97 

Week ending Sept. 9, 1944—80 


tPer cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 


Week ending Sept. 1944—97 
Week ending Sept. 1944—96 
Week ending Sept. 30, 1944—95 


Hubbs and Howe Employees Honored 


At company outings held during September in 
Buffalo and Cleveland, presentations of solid gold 
wrist watches were made to employees of Hubbs & 
Howe Company, who had served continuously for 
over twenty years. 

At the Buffalo outing which was attended by over 
one hundred, watches were presented to the following 
employees: Henry A. Miller, 42 years; Hubert F. 
Boehm, 34 years; Walter Herman Wiesman, 31 
years; James J. Hughes, 27 years; Fred A. Clark, 
27 years; John E. Benedict, 25 years; Catherine 
Haefner, 24 years; Frank L. Hickler, 23 years; 
Joseph B. Watson, 23 years; John R. Hoover, 22 
years; Freeman M. Otto, 22 years, and Gertrude 
J. Nelson, 21 years. 

At the Cleveland Hubbs and Howe outing where 
65 employees gathered, the following employees 
received watches: Henry G. Ihsen, 35 years; Charles 
L. Lang, 29 years and William H. Ponting, 21 years. 


Hold Hallowe’en Party 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 9, 1944—Philadelphia 
Paper and Cordage Association is planning a Hallow- 
e’en card party and dance at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel Tuesday evening, October 31. Cards 8 to 10 
with Meyer Davis dance orchestra 10 to one. Many 
members have long felt there should be one function 
during the year to which members could bring their 
wives, sweethearts, daughters, friends as well as the 
female personnel of their organizations. The commit- 
tee is using every effort to make this party a success 
and to this end are requesting that reservations be 
sent in to J. R. Howarth, 804 Sansom street, not 
later than October 24. In order that necessary 
arrangements for refreshments may be made there 
will be a prize for every card table and a goodly 
number of door prizes. 





*Trade-mark of the American Cyana 
ef = & Chemical Corporation applied toits 
thetic resins for use by the paper indust 


On Both WET and DRY ISSUES! 


...Cyanamid Wet-Strength Resin Also Adds 
to Paper’s Dry-Strength Qualities!... 


PaREz, American Cyanamid’s new 
melamine paper resin, provides man- 
ufacturers with a simple method of 
increasing both wet and dry strength 
of paper. No special paper machine 
equipment is needed—just add Parez 
directly to the fibers, prior to the for- 
mation of the web. 

When Parez is added to the fibers, 
greater wet strength of paper ensues 
because the fibers bond together and 
become resistant io separation when 
exposed to moisture or liquids. As the 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


paper comes off the machine, tests re- 
veal important improvements in dry 
strength also—higher burst and ten- 
sile strength, along with a pronounced 
increase in folding endurance. 
Translating this great improve- 
ment in paper’s wet and dry strength 
into practical, daily advantages, the 
paper industry notes shortened beat- 
ing time, leaving fibers longer with- 
out sacrificing strength. Improved di- 
mensional stability under varying 
humidities, results in an important 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Missouri; Azusa, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. 


In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


aid to good register in multicola 
printing. Lowered basis weights a 

ossible without sacrificing need 
tensile and folding strengths. And im 
proved rosin sizing of lightweig 
papers is apparent, especially whe 
exposed to severe wet conditions. 

All these aids to better and strong¢ 
paper manufacture make Parez 
wartime favorite with the arme 
forces for military applications su 
as maps, lens polishing, machine 
cleaning, blueprint and photogra h 
papers, tags, charts and bags. Wl 
for details or talk with your Cyanam! 
representative to learn how PARE 
can fit into your peacetime marketin 
plans and open new and larger us 
for your papers. 
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A Study of Methods of Slime Control’ 


By John W. Appling* 


Abstract 


The Biological Control Committee of the A. P. 
P. A. sponsored the sending of a slime control ques- 
tionnaire to 43 paper and pulp mills scattered 
throughout the United States. There were 34 re- 
sponses or 79.1%. The results showed a general 
prevalence of slime with effective control in 76.5% 
of the cases. The effective slime control agents in de- 
creasing order of frequency cited were: Chloramine 
(chlorine and ammonia), chlorine, Merfenel, Nalco 
21, Nalco 23, Lignasan, Santobrite, and copper sul- 
phate. On the other hand, each of these materials was 
reported at least once as having been effective dur- 
ing its initial use but as having become less effective 
upon continued use. Utner significant results were 


obtained from this questionnaire and these are briefly 
discussed. 


The Biological Control Committee of American 
Paper and Pulp Association at its regular meeting in 
February, 1943, approved the sending of a slime con- 
trol questionnaire to representative paper and pulp 
mills in the United States. This study was also ap- 
proved by The Institute of Paper Chemistry. Care- 
ful attention was given to the type of mill and to its 
geographical location. A total of 43 questionnaires 
was mailed during the months of June, July, and 
August of 1943. Each questionnaire was accompanied 
by the following letter: 


“Realizing that the control of slime in pulp. paper, and board mills is 


of cy economic importance, the Biological Control Committee of 
A. P. P. A. has felt that a general survey of slime control methods 
should be made. The subject is perhaps more timely now than ever. 
It would be helpful, the committee believes, for a mill having slime 
problems to know what slime control measures have been found effective 
in other mills. Laboratory data on the toxicity of disinfectants need 
to be correlated with mill experiences in slime control. Furthermore, it 
may be that a given disinfectant has proved to be more effective in 
we types of mills or in certain localities than in other mills and 
ities. 


“We appreciate that questionnaires have been very much overdone, 
us hesitate to impose another one on the industry. On the other 
nd, a questionnaire forms the only reasonable means of gathering the 
formation we are seeking. In drawing up the enclosed questionnaire 
(which is going to approximately forty companies), we have tried to 
ceep it as simple as possible in order not to infringe too much on your 
time or patience. A_ self-addressed, stamped envelope is enclosed for 
ng convenience. The extra copy may be retained for your files if 
wish. 
“The plan is to compile a composite of the various replies to the 
survey. The names and experiences of individual companies will, of 
course, not be identified. Those who are receiving the questionnaire 
heen chosen because they represent a cross-section of the industry 

in so far as geography and type of product are concerned. 
a oops, that you = it possible to acngense a us on oS 
. it is not possible for you to cooperate, please advise us an 
we shall be understanding of that fact.” 


The questionnaire was sent in the following form: 


_ 


“Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
Feb - gina, Rover Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 


wirrssearch Associate, The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
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Slime Control Questionnaire 

. Do you have effective slime control in your mill? 

. If you do have effective slime control, please answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

(a) What disinfectant do you use? 

(b) How many ounces of disinfectant do you use per ton of pulp 
(dry fiber basis)? 

(c) Where do you add this disinfectant? 

(d) What type of equipment is used to add it? 

(e) What type of pulp is being treated this way? 

. In your efforts to control slime, what disinfectants have you used? 

. (a) Did any of the disinfectants, which initially gave good slime 

control become ineffective with continued use? 

(b) If so, name the disinfectants. 

. What kind of slime do you have (such as color, granular, soft, 
tough, etc.)? 

. At what point (or points) in the mill system is the slime found? 

. Is slime more prevalent during certain seasons of the year? If 
so, when? 

. (a) Does slime cause shut-downs at times? 

(b) What equipment is involved in (a)? 

és} What is the approximate loss of time? 

d) Are stock and water lines cleaned with slime and dirt removers 
at intervals? 

(e) What remover is used? 

. Which of the following describe the treatment of the raw water 
used in your mill? (Underline the terms which apply.) Sedimen- 
tation, filtration, addition of chlorine, addition of chlorine and am- 
monia, other treatments ( --), no treatment. 

. (a) If chlorine (with or without ammonia) is added to the fresh 

mill water, what amount is added? 

(b) What residual in p.p.m. is obtained? 

(c) Where is the sample taken to determine this residual? 

. (a) What is the approximate percentage of white water which is 

recirculated? 

(b) What is the approximate percentage of white water which is 
used at the grinders? At the pulp screens? In the 
beaters? Showers? Elsewhere? 

. If you make pulp, what is the approximate tonnage in each of these 
groups? 

Mechanical pulp Sulphate pulp 

Soda pulp .... OUR. . «0 

13. What are the essential grades of paper and paperboard which are 
covered by this questionnaire? 

14. ate types of paper machines are used for the grades mentioned 
in )? 

15. Additional remarks: 


There was an excellent response to the question- 
naire, 34 of the 43 questionnaires being returned. The 
percentage return was 79.1, which is considered an 
excellent response to questionnaires, particularly at 
the present time. 

In response to the query, “Do you have effective 
slime control in your mill?” 26 mills or 76.5% ot 
those reporting replied in the affirmative. The re- 
maining mills had either ineffective control or only 
fairly effective control. Four of the latter group are 
obliged to shut down at times because of slime. in 
addition four mills which reported effective slime 
control are obliged to shut down at times because of 
slime. In response to Question 8-d of the question- 
naire, 22 mills replied in the affirmative and 12 in 
the negative. Among the materials reported as slime 
removers Magnus Slimex occurred nine times. water 
under high pressure seven times, Oakite No. 22 two 
times, mechanical means three times, and .miscel- 
laneous nine times, 

An analysis of Question 2-a indicates that effec- 
tive slime control was heing obtained bv the use of 
one or more of the following disinfectants: chlorine 


TAPPI Section, Pace 147 


Sulphite pulp 





34 


reported seven times, chlorine and ammonia (chlora- 
mine) 12 times, Nalco 21 six times, Nalco 23 five 
times, Santobrite three times, Merfenel seven times, 
Lignasan four times, copper sulphate one time. The 
dosages used vary from mill to mill making a sum- 
mary of them practically impossible. 

In response to Question 4-a 11 mills responded in 
the affirmative and 14 in the negative. It appears 
that opinion is almost equally divided on this point. 
An interesting response to Question 4-b was given, 
because each of the eight different disinfectants men- 
tioned under Question 2-a was cited one, two, or 
three times as appearing to become ineffective with 
continued use, although it gave good slime control. 

As might be expected, quite a variety of slimes 
were described under Question 5. It would be very 
difficult to summarize the responses to this type of 
question, and no attempt will be made to do so. 

Every mill reported the presence of slime in one 
part or another of the mill system. 

As to the prevalence of slime during certain sea- 
sons of the year, 24 mills stated that the slime was 
more prevalent. during the summer, four during the 
spring, two during the fall, one during the winter, 
and four stated there was no seasonal variation. In 
a few cases the reply indicated prevalence at more 
than one season of the year. 

With regard to the treatment of raw water, 18 of 
the mills used sedimentation and/or filtration, 23 used 
chlorine (with or without ammonia), whereas four 
reported no treatment being used for the fresh water. 
The chlorine residual obtained in the treated water 
varied between 0.1 and 0.5 p.p.m. in 19 mills, from 
0.6 to 1.0 p.p.m. in five mills, and 1.5 p.p.m. in one 
mill. These values are difficult to compare, because 
they were not taken at comparable points in the mill 
system. Some mills take the sample near the point 
where the chlorine is added, whereas others take the 
sample at the most remote point possible from that at 
which the chlorine is added. 

Question 11 appeared to be the most difficult to 
answer, and it was misunderstood by some. On the 
basis of the replies given under Question 11-a, it 
appears that four mills recirculate less than 50% of 
the white water, 10 mills recirculate more than 50 
but less than 75%, and 15 mills recirculate more than 
75% of the white water. The distribution of white 
water defied many attempts at analysis, and it cer- 
tainly defied an attempt to summarize the results. 

The following number of pulp mills are represented 
in the returned questionnaires: nine sulphite mills, 
eight groundwood mills, six soda mills, five sulphate 
mills, four rag mills, and one semi-chemical pulp mill. 

In a very general way, the distribution indicated 
under Question 13 was as follows: ten board mills, 
ten book-paper mills, two newsprint mills, four tissue 
and towel mills, three wrapping-paper mills, and ten 
writing paper mills. 


Delaware Valley Considers Postwar 


The first meeting of the season of the Delaware 
Valley Section of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry was held at the Engineers 
Club, Philadelphia on Friday evening, October 6. 
A. L. M. Bixler of the Riegel Paper Corporation 
presided as chairman. About 100 attended. 

Harold R. Ramey, field representative of the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor was present and spoke briefly on the 
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current campaign being carried on to reduce accidents 
in the pulp and paper industry. 

John Cornell was the principal speaker and talked 
on Reconversion and Post War Reality. Mr. Cornell 
said in part, “Prices and wage scales will rise if and 
when government controls are removed. The lag 
in reconversion will result in a sharp increase in 
unemployment and a decline in general business. The 
national wartime unity will shift to peacetime dissen- 
sions.” An enthusiastic discussion followed. 

Those present included the following: E. J. Albert, 
Paul C. Baldwin, W. E. Bartlett, E. R. Baublitz, H. L, 
Becker, Dorothy Beiswinger, M. M. Bixby, F. W. 
Brainerd, Samuel M. Bratton, S. J. Broderick, R. S. 
Brookover, William Mudell, W. J. Burke, L. K. 
Burnett, Jos. D. Clark, W. F. Connolly, C. M. 
Connor, O. C, Cordes, John Cornell, G. W. Craigie, 
Earll Church, Thage Dahlgren, J. D. Davis, Edward 
DeSauter, George H. Detwiler, John Devon, J. C. 
Dieffenderfer, W. P. Dohne, Hank Duncan, Jr,, 
Paul Easton, Jacob Edge, K. Ivar Ekholm, James 
M. Farnum, Harrison J. Farra, Jeanne H. Fisher, 
Lois V. Hans, J. C. Harper, Jr., Ray E. Harter, 
Sidney Hausman, R. E. Holmes, Thomas A. D. 
Jackson, V. Jacobsen, J. Macadam, Jos. A. Maginn, 
George B. Martin, Louise E. McGrath, Raymond P. 
McGruley, Lewis B. Miller, Edward C. Molin, 
L. Newman, I. Newman, H. T. Nicolson, L. D. 
Nicolson, J. A. Pacillo, C. E. Price, Harold R. Ramey, 
C. H. Rice, C. W. Rivise, C. M. Schermerhorn, 
J. Carl Schmidt, Chas. A. Shubert, L. Jay Smith, 
Howard H. Street, George W. VanSteenburgh, L. P. 
Thornton, James Traill, Jr., Roy H. Underdown, 
G. C. Walton, K. R. Watt, S. J. Whelen, Walter W. 
Woolf, C. B. Walker, A. E. Waugh. 


Uses of Chemicals and Related Materials 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation has issued a 
459 page (6 x 9) book entitled “Uses and Applications 
of Chemicals and Related Materials” (Vol. II), edited 
by Thomas C. Gregory, specialist in chemical market 
and literature research. It should be of interest to 
research directors, chemists and chemical engineers, 
patent attorneys, purchasing agents, salesmen, etc. 
It is a compilation of 5,167 chemicals and related 
materials. It will become of increasing value to the 
woodpulp industry as it develops more byproducts. 
Appended is an index of patents, giving the names 
of owners and an index of company addresses. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Department 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 122 East 42nd street, New York 17, N. Y. 
at $9.00 per copy. 


Conversion Factors and Tables 


The Industrial Research Service has issued a 
valuable 262-page (414x6) book of Conversion 
Factors and Tables by O. T. Zimmerman, professor 
of chemical engineering at the University of New 
Hampshire and Irvin Lavine of the University of 
North Dakota. It contains over 6,000 conversion 
factors and 38 pages of conversion tables covering 
United States, British and Metric units. It is a 
distinct time saver for engineers, chemists, mechanics, 
purchasing agents, etc. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Department 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 122 East 42nd street, New York 17, N. Y. 
at $2.75 per copy. 
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New Procedure for Evaluating the 
Opacifying Properties of Pigments’ 


By Alan P. Adrian’ 


Abstract 


A method has been developed for evaluating the 
opacifying power of a pigment independent of a fiber 
medium, It is called a film method to distinguish tt 
from the handsheet method. The new method has 
been demonstrated to give reproducible results as re- 
gards specific scattering coefficient and specific ab- 
sorption coefficient. The method has been found suit- 
able for measuring the influence of the compacting 
of pigment particles, particle size, and admixture with 
other materials on the light scattering properties of 
pigment films (these data are not presented in the 
present publication). 


The optical properties of finely divided pigments 
are commonly evaluated in terms of particle size and 
refractive index. This presupposes that the optical 
properties of such materials (in technical applica- 
tions) are relatively independent of other factors that 
may arise to affect these properties, such as agglom- 
eration, packing, and admixture with other materials. 
A need has been felt for a method of evaluating the 
opacifying power of pigments in the form of con- 
densed pigment films, both with and without the 
presence of other materials with which such pig- 
ments may be mixed, as is the case in paper manu- 
facture. The compacting of finely divided pigment 
particles into the form of films may be expected to 
give rise to optical effects not quantitatively pre- 
dictable, because of the decrease in the specific pig- 
ment-air interface, alterations in secondary scattering, 
and, in the case of admixed materials, an effective 
change in optical interfaces. More specifically of 
interest to the papermaker are questions of opacity in 
pigmented papers, wherein are present agglomerated 
pigments, together with starch, alumina, and possibly 
other materials interspersed through the pigment ag- 
glomeration. 


Contrast Ratio Methods for Opacity 


There are two contrast ratios of interest to the 
paper industry: (a) TAPPI opacity, and (b) printing 
opacity. The first is determined by obtaining the ratio 
of the reflectance of the paper when backed by a 
black cavity to its reflectance when backed by a white 
surface of known reflectance. Printing opacity is the 
same, except that the white body is an opaque pad 
of the paper itself. For a number of reasons, the 
measurement of printing opacity is very much to be 
preferred (1). Judd (2) has pointed out certain 
sources of error involved in measuring paper opacity 
by the contrast ratio method. 

The reflectance values which serve nearly all pur- 
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poses are R,, the reflectance of material when backed 
by a black body; R. the reflectance when backed by 
an opaque pad of the same material; and Rx’, the 
reflectance when backed by material of standard re- 
flectance R’. M. N. Davis (3) has developed an in- 
strument for the Bausch and Lomb Company which 
is quite useful for evaluating these reflectances. Steele 
(4) described an instrument which is capable of 
making opacity readings reproducible to at least 0.2% 
in contrast ratio and reflectivity. 

Two very useful terms in the fundamental approach 
to opacity are K and S. K is the absorption coeffi- 
cient of a sheet, or the fraction of light lost due to 
absorption per unit thickness. S is the scattering 
coefficient, or the fraction of light scattered backward 
per unit thickness of an elemental layer. These are 
characteristic of the substance and density of the 
paper. 

For a given reflectivity (R..), the opacity depends 
upon the mathematical product SX, where X is the 
thickness of the paper. Since X may be regarded as 
proportional to the weight per unit area, the product 
of a proportionality constant and a variable repre- 
senting weight per unit area could be substituted for 
X. Reasoning that basis weight (W) is a convenient 
and accurate measure of X, workers in the field have 
obtained a value of “S” through division of SX by W. 
This view obscures the fundamental significance of 
the quotient, SX/W (5). SX is characteristic of the 
layer or sheet and S (equal to SX/X) is characteristic 
of the material of the layer and the density of pack- 
ing. On the other hand, the quantity SX/W, which 
has recently been termed the specific scattering coeffi- 
cient (5) and designated S’, is more directly related to 
the scattering power of the ultimate particles which 
comprise the layer. Apart from the possible influence 
of changing density on degree of optical contact be- 
tween the particles, S’ is independent of density, With 
the same reservation, the scattering power of a layer 
comprised of several components is given by the 
equation, 

SX = SW = S'sWi + S'sWa + S'sWs + ...., 
where W is the total basis weight and is equal to the 
sum of the basis weights of the components, W,, W2, 
etc. The specific scattering coefficients of the in- 
dividual components are S,’, S,’, etc. 

Kubelka and Munk have derived equations concern- 
ing the light scattered and absorbed by diffusing 
media. Steele (6) developed useful equations from 
the theory of Kubelka and Munk, relating the quan- 
tities Rp’, Ro, R», and SX. The first three terms can 
be measured and SX may be evaluated. He also illus- 
trated the practical advantage to which charted values 
obtained by the relation can be put. 

One very useful chart which shows the interrela- 
tion between reflectance, R,, reflectivity, R., SX, and 
TAPPI opacity, C.s9 = R./R.s9 is given by Judd (7). 
This chart enables one to obtain the value of S very 
readily from measurable reflectance values. 

Both Steele (8) and Judd (7) proved the applica- 
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bility of the Kubelka and Munk theory to the optical 
properties of paper. Judd and his coworkers selected 
a series of various type papers and measured Ro, R.s9, 
and R,, values on the Hunter reflectometer, Priest- 
Lange reflectometer, and Bausch and Lomb opacime- 
ter. These values agreed quite well regardless of the 
different methods of illuminating and viewing in each 
case. The observed R,, value could be compared with 
the R,, obtained from the chart. It was found that 
the agreement was good, the differences in all but 
two or three cases being less than the uncertainty of 
the experimental results. Steele found good agree- 
ment between the observed and experimental values 
for contrast ratio as a function of basis weight. The 
accuracy of the calculation of contrast ratio with 
changes in reflectivity was also found to be good. 

The opacity of paper is influenced by both K and 
S. K is related to S and R, by the Kubelka and 
Munk theory. It is influenced by the addition of dye- 
stuff to the paper, which addition does not materially 
affect the value of S, but causes a decrease in Ry. 
The value of S for a material, such as cellulose fibers 
or filler, depends upon the light-scattering points in 
the material per unit volume, and the nature of those 
points. Considering the addition of a filler to a sheet, 
the increase in opacity which occurs is caused by the 
increase in the S value of the sheet. The S value of 
the filler is dependent, among other things, upon its 
particle size, shape, and the difference between the 
indices of refraction of the particle and surrounding 
medium. The influence of these factors on the meas- 
ured opacity was mentioned in detail above. When 
they influence a change in the S value of the sheet, 
they effect a corresponding change in the opacity of 
the sheet. 


There are at present no known absolute S or K 
values for the various paper fillers. Steele (8) re- 
ported S values but stated that they are not absolute. 
Davis (9) reported no known way of forming a satis- 
factory film or thin sheet so that R, could be obtained 
and consequently an absolute S value. He obtained S 
values for fillers by making sheets containing varied 
percentages of loading. Then he plotted the K and S 
value for each sheet against the filler content of the 
sheet and extrapolated to the hypothetical sheet con- 
taining 100% filler and no pulp. Actually, the scat- 
tering of light in the sheet by a filler is not directly 
proportional to the filler content by reason of the 
condition of introducing the filler and the attendant 
materials which are used in flocculating the filler upon 
the cellulose fibers. These components of the furnish 
may cause a considerable change in scattering coeffi- 
cient, presumably because they are present in such a 
condition that certain scattering areas are influenced 
through new optical contact areas introduced. 


No work has been carried out to discover the fun- 
damental basis for the decrease in scattering coeffi- 
cient which occurs under certain conditions of addi- 
tion of furnish as was mentioned in the introduction. 
Although there has been considerable effort made to 
observe the effects of varied conditions of loading on 
the retention of filler in the paper (10), little work 
has been done on the effects of such conditions on 
opacity. Willets (11) compared the increase in opa- 
city of a sheet when the filler was added in the nor- 
mal fashion and when it was mixed with the size and 
placed on the surface of the sheet. Probst (12) car- 
ried on a practical investigation of the effect of hard 
water and alkali on the opacifying powers of titania. 
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He found that certain differences in opacity resulted 
from various amounts of alum added to the furnish, 


Development of Method 
APPLICATION OF KUBELKA AND MUNK Eguation 


The basic equation of Kubelka and Munk as de- 
rived from fundamental relations is: 
Reo = 1 + K/S — ((K/S)* + 2 K/S}* (1) 
This is a very practical equation which shows that the 
reflectance of an opaque material is given by the ratio 
of K to S. 
The theory also leads to the following formula: 
(1/Re)(R’ — Re) — Ro(R’ —1/Re) eSX(1/Re — Re) 


Re: = Se ee tee ae ee ee a (2) 
(R’ — Ro) — (R’ —1/Re) eSX(1/Ro — Ro) 


The above and other terms used in this discussion 
are defined as follows: 


R = Absolute reflectance or reflectance for the same condi- 
tions of illuminating and viewing, relative to that of a 
perfectly reflecting diffuser. 


Rr = Absolute reflectance of material backed by a body whose 
absolute reflectance is R’ 


Reo = Reflectivity, or absolute reflectance of a material backed 
by an opaque pad of the material. 


Ro Absolute reflectance of material backed by a body having 
a reflectance of zero. 


S = Scattering coefficient, the relative light energy per unit 
thickness scattered backwards from a material. 


S’' = Specific scattering coefficient, the relative light energy 
per - areal weight scattered backwards from a ma- 
terial. 


K = Absorption coefficient, the relative light energy per unit 
thickness absorbed by a material. 


K’ = Specific absorption coefficient, the relative light energy 
per unit areal weight absorbed by a material. 


If a background of reflectance R” is used, equation 
(2) becomes: 


(1/Re)(R” — Ro) — Ro(R” —1/Re) eSX(1/Re — Ro) 


Re’ = — (3) 
(R” — Ro) — (R” — 1/Re) eS X(1/Reo — Reo) 


Using these two equations, it is possibie to solve 
for the two unknowns, R and SX. Thus, if two 
measurements of reflectance, Rg and Rpz--, are made 
on specimens of known thickness(X ), one for each of 
the two backings of reflectance R’ and R” respective- 
ly, then one can solve for R and S. If either of the 
values (R’ or R”) is equal to zero, one of the equa- 
tions is simplified considerably. Each equation may 
be further simplified by use of hyperbolic functions. 

The above relationships have been shown to be 
applicable, within certain limits, to enamels, paints, 
pigments, etc. The fundamental optical properties 
of paper also follow the Kubelka and Munk equation. 
In all cases it is required that absolute reflectances be 
obtained for the material in question. This is not 
difficult to measure, provided the material is in such 
a form that such measurements are valid. In this 
work, the General Electric recording speetrophotom- 
eter was used for these measurements. Hardy (15) 
discussed this instrument quite thoroughly. The 
standard used is a carefully surfaced block of mag- 
nesium carbonate known to have an absolute reflect- 
ance of 0.97. The blocks were frequently checked 
ag inst freshly prepared magnesium oxide surfaces 
(16). Using this instrument, hereinafter referred to 
as G.E.R.S.. a reflectance curve could be obtained 
over the visible wavelength range. 





PIGMENT FILM FoRMATION 


The pigment must be in such a form that there is 
an appreciable difference in its reflectance, when it 1s 
backed by black and when it is backed by white. Ob- 
taining the m :terial—e.g., pigment—in this form has 
been one of the main problems of this work. 

The scattering coefficient for a pigment may be ob- 


tained by various means. However, in order to in- 
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sure a value unaffected by the presence of other ma- 
terials, one should have a method for obtaining the 
coefficient independent of any second medium. The 
first step would be to prepare the pigment in the form 
of a film. That is, it should be spread or smeared 
out in sheet or film form with no adhesive or cohesive 
material present. 

If the film is to be of value it must be uniform 
over reasonably large areas. This uniformity is im- 
portant in order that a true reflectance reading may 
be assigned to the area considered. The film must 
also be of such thickness that it is not opaque. The 
necessity of this is evident, since two reflectance read- 
ings must be made on the film, one for a background 
of reflectance R’, the other for a background of re- 
flectance R”. An opaque pad, of course, would give 
no difference in these two readings. 

The film method, if it is to be widely applicable, 
should be of such a nature that the film can be handled 
easily, without marring or altering the condition of 
the film. In a heterodispersed system, one can not 
have different degrees of heterogeneity in similar sec- 
tions of two check films if the final result is to be 
reproducible. Packing, dispersion, and coagulative 
effects must be controlled if a method is to be repro- 
ducible. 

Lastly, if the film is laid down on any backing ma- 
terial it must adhere to that backing so that it will 
not be disturbed when handled. However, it should 
not adhere too strongly, because the weight of a given 
area (“basis weight”) must be determined for the 
film. This requires removing the pigment film from 
its backing. The removal must be made without 
scraping off any of the backing material. 

The procedure for film formation is as follows. 
The pigment was mixed with slurry form using a 
Mixmaster. Three hundred ml. of distilled water 
was introduced into the bowl of the mixer and suffi- 
cient air-dry pigment was added to form a fairly 
concentrated slurry. In the case of a water-dispersed 
titanium pigment, this amount was 254 grams. For 
a nonwater-dispersed titanium pigment, this was 116 
grams. Mixing at moderate speed was continued for 
lhour. The slurries, removed from the bowl, were 
diluted with distilled water to such a volume that the 
oven-dry concentrations, determined by delivery from 
a wide mouth pipet, were about 0.15 g./ml. For rea- 
sons which will be discussed shortly, it was desirable 
to have a film of total weight equal to approximately 
0.60 gram. This was true for titanium pigments, but 
not for clays. 

Sufficient volume of this concentrated suspension 
was taken so that, when it was diluted to 1000 ml. 
with distilled water, the diluted suspension would 
contain 0.31 g./150 ml. The diluted suspension 
was stirred 10 minutes in a malted-milk mixer op- 
erated at high speed. One hundred fifty ml. of this 
suspension (0.31 gram of pigment) were diluted to 
300 ml. with distilled water and stirred in the malt- 
ed-milk mixer for 5 minutes. This suspension, 
containing approximately 0.31 gram of pigment, fur- 
nished one charge for the centrifuge whose bowl ca- 
pacity was 300 ml. 

The backing material was introduced into a Sharp- 
les super centrifuge cylinder bowl so that it lay 
around the inner wall and the cylinder was brought 
to a speed of 16,000 to 17.000 r.p.m. The 300-ml. 
suspension was introduced into the rotating cylinder 
through its bowl base from a height of seven feet 
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by means of a glass funnel and rubber tube. A wide, 
1/16-inch injection tube was used. When the 300 
ml. had been introduced, the centrifuge speed was 
slowly brought up to 20,000 r.p.m. and kept at that 
speed for 7 to 8 minutes. The bowl bottom fitted 
the cylinder rather loosely, so that the clear liquid 
dripped out of the bottom of the cylinder during 
these 8 minutes and at the end of that period all the 
liquid was out of the cylinder. Tests were run to 
discover what difference, if any, existed whether the 
liquid remained or ran out. In the case of the water- 
dispersed titanium a surface effect seemed to be in- 
volved which was eliminated when proper pH ad- 
justment was made. This effect will be noted later. 

At the end of the 7 to 8 minute period, the cen- 
trifuge was stopped and the film on its backing ma- 
terial was removed. A short drying period of about 
2 minutes was allowed and the film was reinserted 
into the cylinder in an inverted position (top to 
bottom, not obverse to reverse). A second charge 
of 300 ml. containing 0.31 gram pigment was in- 
troduced and the above procedure for throwing the 
pigment out of suspension was followed. The film, 
after removal from the centrifuge, possessed the de- 
sired properties of uniformity, thickness, etc. Be- 
fore making any reflectance measurements on this 
film, it was air dried. Drying required only an hour 
but in all cases considerably longer time was allotted. 
Central horizontal strips, about 2 by 1.50 inches, 
were used for measurements. 

PREPARATION OF CHARTED REFLE€TANCE VALUES 

PECULIAR TO FILM BACKING 

It would be possible, but quite impractical, to 
solve the two Kubelka-Munk equations [(2) and 
(3)] for SX each time that quantity is desired. For 
this reason charts have been constructed from these 
equations to facilitate the calculation of SX. The 
Bureau of Standards reflectance opacity chart is 
very valuable because it shows the relation between 
C9, Ro, and R, which are the quantities com- 
monly measured. This chart gives C.s9 values as 
abscissae and R, values as ordinates. The curves 
given are for constant SX and constant R,, values. 
If one knows the Ry and R, values for a paper 
sheet, its SX value may be read from the chart. 

It is necessary and advisable to have a chart pe- 
culiar to the backing for the pigment film. Equa- 
tion (2) may be transformed to 

(1/Re — Rr’) (R’ — Re) 


eSX(1/Ro — Ro) = ———_________—__, 
(Reo — Ra‘) (R’ — 1/Ro) 


(4) 


from which it would be relatively easy to solve for 


SX, knowing R., Rr,’ and R’. However, using a 
film and making various modifications in this film 
by addition of materials such as alum, it is obvious 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
R.. for the mixture. One could not obtain all de- 
sired values from one film. Consequently, equations 
(2) and (3) would have to be solved simultaneously. 

The background material for the pigment film 
was ethylcellulose in sheet form (Ethocel sheeting). 
The material was suitable from a mechanical stand- 
point. To show that it was suitable from an optical 
standpoint, it was desirable to indicate that little or 
no optical contact existed between the pigment par 
ticles and the Ethocel. To do this an auxiliary piece 
of Ethocel was placed over the front surface of the 
dry film. Presumably no optical contact existed 
between this auxiliary piece and the film. This con- 
tact or surface was called surface 1, the other, 
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surface 2. Reflectance readings were taken on. both 
surfaces, using the G.E.R.S. Results are shown in 
Table I. Samples 1 and 2 are titanium pigment 
films of different thickness. Sample 3 is a clay pig- 
ment. 


TABLE I. 
White (MgCOs) 
Black Background Background 


Sample 1 2 3 1 2 3 


Surface 1 0.820 0.879 0.580 0.860 0.890 0.790 
(facing incident beam) 


Surface 2 0.800 0.860 0.580 0.835 0.870 0.780 
(facing incident beam) 


There is a possibility of optical contact in the case 
of titanium. However, the gréatest change in SX 
is only 3%. » The difference in reflectance values for 
surface land surface 2 may be explained by the fol- 
lowing ‘consideration. Sample 3 had been prepared 
using a dispersing agent and taking only the fine frac- 
tion of the dispersed system suspension. Conse- 
quently, the clay suspension was a monodispersed 
system, but the titanium suspensions were not. In 
the course of laying down the film, if a heterodispersed 
system be used, one would expect the coarser par- 
ticles to be immediately next to the backing material 
and the finer ones away. For the titanium pigment 
considered, this would account for the higher reflec- 
tance when surface 1 faced the incident beam, be- 
cause the smaller particles scatter more light pro- 
vided the particle size is in the visual range. The 
titanium was one which does not disperse in water. 

In making the chart, the Ethocel was considered 
as part of the background along with the white or 
black backing. Thus R’ = reflectance of the com- 
bination of Ethocel and magnesium carbonate. R’’ = 
reflectance of the combination of Ethocel and black. 
R’ and R’”’ are absolute reflectances to diffuse light, 


however, and therefore could not be obtained by 


direct measurement. The reflectances were obtained 
indirectly by using paper samples. 

Three commercial papers of different opacity were 
used. No. 1 was a wrapping paper, No. 2 a con- 
denser paper, and No. 3 an envelope paper. The 


PERCENT REFLEC TANCE 


WAVELENGTH IN MILLIMICRONS 
Fic. 1 
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following reflectance curves were obtained for each 
paper. 

2: noel — B ee se... carbonate. 

3. An opaque pad of the paper. 

4. Paper backed by Ethocel and a black body. 

5. Paper backed by the black body alone. 

From curves 1 and 3, Ro; and Re for the paper 
may be obtained. One wavelength is considered and 
the values on the curve are multiplied by 0.97 to 
convert them from apparent to absolute. R’ = 0,97, 
If these values be substituted in equation (4), the 
quantity eSX(1/Re —Re) may be obtained. This quan- 
tity is substituted back into the same equation, this 
time using the same KR, but the Rp’ obtained from 
curve 2. This equation solved for R’ gives a value 
equal to the reflectance of the combination of Ethocel 
and magnesium carbonate. 

When the second substitution is made, if the Rp... 
value obtained from curve 4 be used, then R” is 
obtained. This is the reflectance of the combination 
of Ethocel and black background. Results are listed 
in Table II. All values are absolute. The following 
notation is used in this table. 


R’ = reflectance of magnesium carbonate (0.97) 
Ri: = reflectance of combination of Ethocel and magnesium carbonate 
R: = reflectance of combination of Ethocel and black 


TABLE II. 
Paper ) Rr’ Ro R Ra Ruz Ri R: 


0.797 
0 0.858 


Condenser 0.938 


Wrapping yt 
0.844 
0.876 
0.896 
0.887 
0.885 
0.883 
0.936 
0.953 


The values for R: and Rez are plotted in 


It is apparent that the background reflectances are 
constant from 460 mmu to 640 mmu. Over that 
wavelength range a single chart can be used. The 
fact that, at various wavelengths, the values of Ri 
and R, checked when determined using different pa- 
pers, makes these values definitely authentic. 

Equations (2) and (3) were used in the con- 
struction of a chart, in which the notation R, and 
R,-was substituted for R’ and R”. 


Ri = reflectance of combination of Ethocel and magnesium 
carbonate = 0.90 
R: = reflectance of combination of Ethocel and black = 0.13 


Various SX and R,, values were taken at reason- 
able intervals and these were substituted in equations 
(2) and (3), using Ry = 0.90 and R, = 0.13 Rr 
and Rp. were then calculated for each set of SX and 
R.. values. SX values covered a range from SX = 
2 to 7. Re values ranged from R. = 0.98 to 0.50. 
All values were necessarily calculated to the fourth 
place. eSX(1/Re —R~) values were found by the use 
of suitable logarithm tables. ; 

It is observed that Rp, values are plotted as abscis- 
sae and Rpe as ordinates. Constant I,,. lines have a 
negative slope and constant SX lines have a positive 
slope. (Rp: and Rp values, obtained from the 
G.E.R.S., must be reduced to absolute before use 
in connection with the chart). “3 

The chart offers a rapid method for obtaining the 
SX values of a pigment film or a film of pigment 
mixed with any other material such as starch, alum, 
etc. It is simply necessary to lay the mixture down 
on the Ethocel background and have a film of such 
thickness that the Rp: and Rpo values give an SX 
which lies in the charted area. A total weight of 
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about 0.60 gram on a film area of 5.25 by 7.75 in. is 
suitable for titanium’ dioxide. The convenience of 
this weight is that certain changes can be made in 
the scattering coefficient of the filler without taking 
the SX value off the charted area. 

The SX value as obtained is the scattering power 
of the material layer and has no units. For any given 
value of reflectivity, the opacity of the material de- 
pends upon the SX value. Since X is a property 
of the film or sheet, SX is also a film or sheet proper- 
ty. 5S, however, is a property of the substance of 
the film; it is obtained very simply by dividing SX 
by X. 

When one considers a mixture of two or more 
components in a film or sheet, the S” values of each 
of the constituents may be figured on the basis of 
relative weights, as previously discussed. Thus the 
contribution of an individual component of a film or 
sheet is the product of its specific scattering coef- 
ficient and the weight of the component in one ream 
area. 

SW = SuWi + S2Ws + S'sWs + 

where W,, W2, Wg are the basis weights of the in- 
dividual components and S’,, S’2, S’s are their re- 
spective specific scattering coefficients. 5S” is the 
coefficient for the mixture and W is the total basis 
weight. The equation is based on the assumption 
that light scattering in a mixture is directly propor- 
tional to filler content and that reduction of scattering 
through internal bonding is negligible. These as- 
sumptions are not entirely true. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING BAsIS WEIGHT OF PIG- 
MENT FILM 


Numerous trials disclosed that if the film was laid 
down in the centrifuge according to the method out- 
lined previously, horizontal strips tested very uni- 
formly as regards reflectance values. In going across 
an entire horizontal section, neither Rp, nor Rre 
varied more than 0.002. In going from the center 
vertically, the variation was 0.05-0.07. 

The sections considered for reflectance measure- 
ments were very uniform. Therefore, there was no 
appreciable error in the determination of the basis 
weight on a portion for which the correct reflectance 
values had been obtained. 

To determine the best method for finding basis 
weight measurements on the film material, some ob- 
servations were made on Ethocel itself, and then with 
clay and titanium dioxide. The following results 


were observed: 
TABLE III. 


Percentage Welshe Change 


as Humidity Changes 
from 0-100% 


Material 
Ti 

It had been thought that the basis weight of the 
filler might be obtained by difference from the weight 
of Ethocel plus filler and Ethocel alone. The above 
data show this inadvisable, because the Ethocel 
weight change is too great. This is especially true if 
one considers that the weight of the filler is only 3 
to 4% of the Ethocel weight. 

It was decided best to directly weigh the filler from 
acertain area. Because of the small change in weight 
in going from 0 to 100% humidity, it was unneces- 
sary to condition the pigment before weighing. This 
was further attested by the fact that, over a three- 
week period, the weight of a pigment and also a pig- 
ment-alum mixture changed only 1 milligram. 
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To facilitate the correct basis weight measurement, 
a template was made with one open end. An internal 
area of exactly one square inch was marked on this 
brass template. A small scraper was fashioned for 
removing the pigment from its Ethocel background. 
The area of film on which reflectance measurements 
had been made was so cut that the template could 
be placed over that area and the pigment removed 
through the open end. With the aid of a feather 
brush, the material was removed to a tared micro- 
crucible. An accuracy of 0.01 milligram was suf- 
ficient. This weight, converted to basis weight 
(pounds, 25x40—500), was divided into SX to ob- 
tain S’ for the material. 

Reproducibility and Applicability of Method 
REPRODUCIBILITY OF S’ VALUES 

Data listed in Table IV indicate how closely the S’ 
values agree when obtained several different times 
for the same filler. Three titanium dioxide pigments 
were used, referred to as 1, 2, and 3. 


TABLE IV.—S’X10* VALUES AT VARIOUS WAVELENGTHS 
Wavelength 


Material Film 
Clay (AA) 


480 mmu 550 mmu 620 mmu 


Titanium dioxide 1 


Titanium dioxide 2 


Titanium dioxide 3 


For titanium dioxide 1, the agreement is best at a 
wavelength of 550 mmu. The maximum difference 
in values is 2.5%. At wavelengths of 480 mmu and 
620 mmu, the maximum difference is about 4%. 
From an over-all consideration of the tabulated re- 
sults, it is evident that one may generally expect 
checks within 2%. Values for clay and titanium diox- 
ide 2 agree well within 2%. 

According to Rayleigh’s law, scattering is propor- 
tional to the inverse square of the wavelength for 
particles about the size of the wavelength of light 
(17). It is apparent from data presented in Table 
IV that the particle sizes of the pigments are in this 
range of size, because the S’ values seem to obey this 
relationship. For titanium dioxide 2, a pigment 
which disperses to a considerable extent in distilled 
water, S~C/A? where C is a constant. 


\1l = 0.48 mu; A2 = 0.55 mu; 13 = 
S'1 = 0.5590; S's: = 0.425; i= 
Then 


0.62 mu; 
0.331 


5590 (0.62)? 


3310 . (0.48)? __ 
4240 (0.62)? 


3310 ia (0.55)? 
5590 (0.55)? 


4240 (0.48)? 
The relationship holds so well in the case of this 
pigment, that S’ values can be calculated at various 
wavelengths using the S’ value at one wavelength and 
the inverse square law. 

For titanium dioxide 3, which does not disperse 
in distilled water, the S’ values deviate slightly 
from the inverse square law but seem to obey it quite 
well in the higher wavelength range. 


REPRODUCIBILITY OF K’ VALUES 


This work is not directly concerned with specific 
absorption values. It was desirable, however, to in- 
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dicate that the method might be applied to absorption 
studies. The desire resulted in the disclosure that, 
in certain cases, K’ values did not check. Some dif- 
ferences were as great as 20%. a5. as 

Possible sources of error, such as change in color- 
ing matter or changes in carbon dioxide content 
in the distilled water, were checked. Transmittance 
curves run on the water indicated a small amount 
of blue color present but variations in color or pH 
would not account for K’ variations. 

A red pencil had been used in marking out areas 
on a sheet of Ethocel to define a boundary for cut- 
ting the Ethocel. To observe the effect of this, two 
films were made using one of the titanium dioxide 
pigments. They were made exactly the same except 
that care was taken in one case to use clean Ethocel, 
free from all markings (Ai«), whereas in the other 
case the Ethocel backing was marked slightly with 
the red pencil (Ais). These markings were made 
at the edges of the Ethocel. The results are indicated 
in Table V. 

TABLE V. 
Wavelength = 550 mmu 
Re s’x10¢ ss K’x108 


0.858 4236 $0 
0.834 3890 64.3 


There is a difference of 28% in K’ values. The 
large increase in K’ is accompanied by a drop in S”. 
This latter change is in agreement with Foote’s 
work (18). He found a drop in the S value of dyed 
handsheets as their K values were increased. 

Having found a possible explanation for the varia- 
tion of K’, it was necessary to determine whether K’ 
values would check if proper precaution were taken. 
Three films were made of a titanium dioxide pig- 
ment. All were made under the same conditions. The 
data are shown in Table VI. 

TABLE VI. 
Wavelength = 550 mmu 
Ro s’x10# "X10 
0.852 4274 


0.852 4212 
0.849 4240 


It is apparent that the K’ values check very well 
if proper precautions are taken in preparation of the 


film. For example, very small amounts of powdered 
dyestuffs may contaminate a suspension of pigment, 
even if that dye is being used sqme distance away. 
Such a contamination could have occurred, because 
powdered dyestuffs were used in the laboratory. 


Even if all due caution is taken, one cannot ex- 
pect better agreement than 5% or 6% between two 
check K’ values. This is true first because one has 
to estimate R, values from the chart. The R, 
lines are rather far apart which make the estimation 
rather difficult. The Kubelka and Munk theory shows 
that K’/S’ = (1-R..)?/2R.. This is a simplified 
form of equation (1). The percentage error incurred 
in incorrect estimation of RK. is increased greatly in 
the K’ value calculated using this equation. More- 
over, it is apparent that any errors of operation, such 
as using magnesium carbonate blocks which are not 
up to standard reflectance, are magnified considerably 


more when K’ values are calculated than when 5S’ 
values are determined. 


S’ VaLuEs For Various TITANIUM Dioxipe Pic- 
MENTS 


Four titanium dioxide pigments were considered 
(T-A, T-B, T-C, and T-D). The water suspensions 
of each of these pigments were prepared according 
to the method previously outlined. Pigments T-A and 
T-B were types which dispersed to a great extent 
in distilled water; T-C and T-D were nonwater- 
dispersed types. All pigments were suspended in 
distilled water containing no dispersing agent. 


S” values for the four pigments were obtained us- 
ing films. These values are listed in Table VII. 


TABLE VII 


Wavel h = 550 mmu 
Pigment ilm S’X10¢ 
18 4233 
78 4028 
77 8692 
02 8082 


4. 
3. 
3. 
5. 
Electron micrographs for some of the titanium 
dioxide pigments are given in Figs. 2, 3, and 4. 
The relative opacifying power of titanium pig- 
ments and a clay pigment and also the influence of 


Fic. 3 


Fic. 2—Electron Micrograph Showing Representative Field of T-A. 
Fic. 3—Electron Micrograph Showing Representative Field of T-C. 
Fic. 4—Electron Micrograph Showing Nonrepresentative Field of T-C. 
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alum upon the opacifying power of the titanium pig- 
ments were found to be in agreement, whether de- 
termined by a pigment film method or a handsheet 
meth 

This method was shown to be applicable to the 
study of various changes in the specific scattering 
soeficient of a pigment. These changes may occur 
due to the influence of: (a) packing of pigment 
particles, (b) variation in pigment particle size, and 
(c) addition of such materials as alum in varied 
amounts. 

It is believed that the film method may be used 
to study certain other conditions which may influence 
the opacifying power of a pigment. For example, a 
film of pigment mixed with various amounts of starch 
may be formed easily, Also pigments other than the 
ones investigated in this work might be studied. 


Summary 


1. A method has been developed for evaluating the 
opacifying power of a pigment independent of fiber 
medium. It is called a film method to distinguish 
it from the handsheet method. 

. The film method was demonstrated to give repro- 
ducible results as regards specific scattering co- 
efficient and specific absorption coefficient. 

. The method has been found (data not presented 
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in the present publication) suitable for measur- 
ing the influence of the compacting of pigment 
particles, particle size, and admixture with other 
materials on the light-scattering properties of pig- 
ment films. 
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Additional Weight Factors of Pulps* 


By John H. Graff* 


Abstract 


Weight factors have been determined for Asplund 
Defibrator and Chemi pulps and for gumwood 
chemical pulps. The former weight factors for straw 
and various bast and vascular bundle fibers have 
been checked and the effect of beating upon the weight 
factors determined. The weight factors for rame 
and unbeaten and beaten Japanese fibers have also 
been investigated. 


The standard deviations for the weight factors of 
Asplund Defibrator and Chemi pulps and gumwood, 
chemical pulps are considerably larger than those 
found for other pulps. This is because of the relative 
coarseness ce these fibers. 

The standard deviation for the weight factors of 
Kozo increases with the decrease of the freenees of 
the pulp; this is probably caused by the uneven 
separation of the outer protective sheathing from 
the main fibers. 


The weight factor for virgin cotton linters de- 
creases with the decrease in freeness until a freeness 
of 405 is reached, at which point the factor is equal 
to that accepted for cotton rag fibers. 


In 1940 the author (1) published an article on the 
weight factors of beaten pulps, giving a summary of 
the weight factors obtaired up to that time, together 
with a table of proposed weight factors for coniferous 
and deciduous fibers (which has been included in 
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the Pulp a or Industry, Hot ef Consentere, , — Yanciaten yet 


Feb. 14-17, 
1 Member tTAPPT; were Associate, The Institute of Paper 


Chemistry, A 


October 12, 1944 


TAPPI Standard T 40l-m) and tentative sugges- 
tions for factors to be used for flax, esparto, hemp, 
manila, jute, straw, cane, bamboo, and mitsumata. 

Since that time certain new pulps (Asplund De- 
fibrator and Chemi pulps, as well as gumwood 
chemical pulps) have come into use; also, it was 
thought necessary to reinvestigate the weight factors 
of straws, and certain bast and vascular bundle fibers ; 
therefore, TAPPI obtained the consent of The In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry for the writer to make 
an investigation of the weight factors of these pulps. 


Samples 


Mr. R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI, ob- 
tained samples of Asplund Defibrator and Chemi 
pulps from Paper and Industrial Appliances, Inc., 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City, and samples 
of chemical gumwood pulps from the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin. The other samples 
investigated were obtained at The Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. 

Weight Factors 


A minimum of twelve separate analyses was made 
of each sample and the weight factor, as compared 
with rag pulps, together with the standard deviation 
(S..D.), was determined for each sample. 

The results of these calculations, together with the 
average for each group, are shown in Table I. 

A study of Table I shows that the standard devia- 
tions of the weight factors for the Asplund Defibrator 
and Chemi pulps are fairly large and that those for 
the gumwood chemical pulps, although much smaller, 
are relatively large as compared with the results 
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TABLE I.—WEIGHT FACTORS OF SAMPLES (Rag = 1.00) 


Average 
Weight Standard Weight Standard 
Pulps Factor Deviation Factor Deviation 


0.46 2.57 0.46 

jack. — (unpeeled), N. Min- 
nesota 0.27 
— pine, stone refined 0.24 
ack pine (unpeeled) 0.36. 


Asplund Chemi Pulps 

Spruce (unrefined), 7% NaOH } 

and Na2SOs 2.10 0.54| 
Spruce (peeled), heat treated { 

4.5 minutes 1.69 0.32) 
Average of pine and spruce 

defibrator and Chemi pulps. 
Birch (Canadian), treated 4 

minutes, no chemicals t 0.19 
Gumwood (unknown) 

4.5 minutes with 7% NaOH 

and Na2SOs . J 0.14 
Red gum (neutral sulphite) 

(semichemical 3913 N) ..... J 0.09 
Bagasse, 4.5 minutes’ treat- 

ment . 0.27 
Wheat straw (refined) (0.009”), 

5.8% NaOH and % 

Na2SOs is 0.05 
Wheat straw (unrefined), 

treated with 5.8% Oo 

and 1.7% Na:SOs 


Chemical Pulps 


Black gum soda pulp 

Red gum soda pulp 

Tupelo gum soda pulp 

Red gum sulphate pulp 

Red gum sulphate (unknown) 

Average for gumwood chemi- 
BO OUENS <6<ccc0s ce pabedecne 


1.92 


Straw Pulps 


‘Raw straw 

Bamboo, unbleached 
Bamboo, bleached 
Esparto 


Jute 


Unbleached 
Bleached 


Manila 


Unbleached (unknown) 

Bleached (unknown) 

Grade “D. I.” Freeness ‘ 
Freeness 810.. 
Freeness 
Freeness 

Grade “D. G.” Freeness 
Freeness 
Freeness 


ees 

oooo 

NQunm 
——_~ 


co 
oo 
Wo 


“I NINIOO 09 CO OU we 
eS a Sn 


oocoocoococoe 


Sisal 

Unbeaten 

Freeness 790 

Freeness 575 

Freeness 170 

Average of manila and sisal... 
Mitsumata 

Sample No. 

Sample No. 2 


Kozo 
Unbeaten 
Freeness 805 .. 
Freeness 795 .. 
Freeness 710 


See2 Seeessse=e 


Soooo 


SOA 
——— 


Ramie 
Freeness 250 


Freeness 175 
Freeness 130 


Cotton Linters 


Freeness 151 ° J 
Freeness 710 ° J d 0.23 
Freeness 405 ) . 


shown for some of the other pulps and the results 
of former investigations (1). However, considering 
the relative coarseness of the fibers, this would be 
expected. 

The weight factor for Kozo, although relatively 
uniform for the different degrees of freeness, not 
only gives a large standard deviation, but this devia- 
tion increases with a decrease in the freeness. The 
reason for this is probably the uneven separation 
of the outer sheath covering from the main fibers; 
it may depend also upon the grade of Kozo in- 
vestigated. 

A very interesting fact is observed in the weight 
factor for cotton linters. Although the standard 
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deviation for the different degrees of freeness ‘js 
relatively small, the weight factors decrease with a 
decrease in the freeness so that, at a freeness of 405, 
the linters have a weight factor equal to that ac- 
cepted for rag stock. Thus, the weight factor for 
virgin cotton fibers is considerably larger than that 
accepted for rag fibers; this factor is decreased, not 
only by manufacturing into fabrics and through use 
and wear, but also by beating of the original fibers, 

An examination of the results for manila fibers 
shows that the weight factor depends upon the grade 
of manila and that, the better the grade, (“D. G.” is 
considered a grade of superior quality), the higher 
is the factor. However, it is not easy to differentiate 
manila and sisal in a fiber mixture; therefore, the 
average obtained for manila and sisal will serve the 


_ purpose with a reasonably small standard deviation. 


Table II is a comparison of weight factors pro- 
posed by the author in 1940 and those obtained in 
the present investigation. 


TABLE II.—COMPARISON OF WEIGHT FACTORS PRO- 
POSED IN 1940 AND THE PRESENT RESULTS 


Weight Factors 


Pulps 1944 

Straw (raw) \ 0.64 
Bamboo 

Unbleached J 0.67 

Bleached . 0.47 


Esparto 6 0.51 


Jute 
Unbleached 
Bleached ..... Sb 00 0600 5000s 0beoednewesessees 
Manila 
Unbleached i 0.56 
Bleached 0.57 


This table shows that, with the exception of 
bleached jute (where the weight factor given in 
1:40 was considerably higher than that obtained in 
this investigation), the two sets of factors are within 
the standard deviation (plus or minus) of the two 
sets. 


Standard Weight Factors 


Based upon the results obtained in this and former 
investigations, the factors given in Table III should 
be used for determining the fiber composition (by 
weight) of a paper furnish. 


TABLE III.—STANDARD WEIGHT FACTORS 


Groundwood 

Coniferous Fibers 
Asplund Defibrator and Chemi pulps..................+5 
Western sulphite 
Unbleached and bleached sulphite and kraft 
Southern kraft 
Alpha 

Hardwood Fibers 
Asplund Defibrator and Chemi pulps 
awens chemical pulps 
oda 


Straw Fibers 
Bagasse (Asplund Defibrator or Chemi pulps) 
Straw (Asplund Defibrator or Chemi pulps) 
Raw straw . 
Unbleached and bleached straw 
Cane (unbleached and bleached) 
Bamboo (unbleached and bleached) 
Esparto (unbleached and bleached) 
Flax (unbleached and bleached) 
Flax hurd. 


ome (unbleached and bleached) 
anila and sisal (unbleached and bleached) 
Ramie 


"Eft Fibers 
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Include NORWOOD Advantages 
in your RECONVERSION 


and Reconditioning Program 


The Norwood Engineering Company 


17 No. Maple St., Florence, Mass. 


I you are shipping paper or paper products to government 
depots and warehouses, you are undoubtedly aware of U.S. 
Ordnance specification AXS-1213 under which the use of water- 
repellent tapes on certain shipments is now mandatory. SOLSEAL 
Tape is made expressly to meet these specifications, recom- 
mended particularly for the sealing of interior waterproof 
packages for overseas shipments. 

SOLSEAL Tape is applied in the same simple manner as regu- 
lar tape, using the same type of moistening dispenser. Special 
Solseal Solvent, used as a moistening agent, is a non-inflam- 
mable, non-volatile, mixture of chemicals that will, upon wet- 
ting Solseal Tape, cause it to become waterproof. Get in touch 
with your McLaurin-Jones distributor immediately for sam- 
ples, specifying weight required. 


* 
McLaurin=Jomes Co. pigmecosis s:., exooxrieio, mass. 


you can step up production 
and turn out a better sheet 
if you have Norwood Advan- 
tages built into your present 
machines. Many of the features 
of the modern Norwood Calen- 
der can be built into your pres- 
ent calenders when repairs or 
replacements are made. Investi- 
gate now. 


Send for Engineering Data Units: 


Helpful Data Units are waiting for 
you. Write today for your set. 


Jet a Jood Start 
And a Good Finish With 


Use 30/30/30 SOLSEAL TAPE 

Where ordinary tape strength for 

sealing purposes is required. 
Tensile Strength—60 Ib. 

Magnified cross-section 30-30-30 

(A)—Kraft—30 Ib. 

(B)—Layer of Asphalt 

(C)—Kraft—30 Ib. 

(D)—Layer of Solseal Adhesive 


Use 60/30/30 SOLSEAL TAPE 

Where more than ordinary tape 

strength for sealing purposes is 
. required. 

Tensile strength—74 Ib. 
Magnified cross-section 60-30-30 
(A)—Kraft—60 Ib. 

(B)—Layer of Asphalt 
(C)—Kraft—30 Ib. 
(D)—Layer of Solseal Adhesive 


Offices: New York * Chicago + Los Angeles 


October 12, 1944 





New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


All-Over Government Requirements For Paper Slightly Higher In 
Fourth Quarter—More Pulp Allocated For Rayon Yarn—Cotton 
Rag Markets Active—Demand For Waste Paper Continues Heavy. 


Office of the Paper Trave JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, October 11, 1944. 


Demand for paper is so relatively heavy compared 
with the supply that the current shortage on the home 
front is expected to be experienced more acutely 
during the remainder of this year. The required 
all-over production of paper in the fourth 1944 
quarter is 4,358,460 tons, compared with 4,341,637 
tons in the third quarter. The small increases are 
confined to groundwood, book and fine paper. The 
total estimated percentage of production required by 
the military, WFA, and FEA is 25.6%, compared 
with 19.4% in the first 1944 quarter. This does not 
include paper contracted by the Government Printing 
Office. 

The index of general business activity for the 
week ended September 30 declined to 137.2, from 
137.7 for the previous week, compared with 138.0 
for the corresponding week last year. The index 
of paper board production was 144.5, compared 
with 147.3 for the previous week, and with 138.5 
for the corresponding week last year. 

Paper production for the week ended September 
30 was estimated at 95.2%, compared with 91.7% 
for 1943, with 86.9% for 1942, with 103.6% for 1941, 
and with 85.4% for the corresponding week for 1940. 

Paper board production for the week ended 
September 30 was 95.0%, compared with 97.0% for 
1943, with 80.0% for 1942, with 100.0% for 1941, 
and with 78.0% for the corresponding week for 1940. 


Wood Pulp 


Wood pulp allocations for the current quarter 
aggregating 2,659,848 tons, is only slightly greater 
than in the third quarter. More pulp, however, is 
expected to be consumed for nitration and about 
5,000 more tons for rayon yarn and other non-paper 
products. Exports are estimated at 41,023 tons, 
compared with 47,821 tons in the third quarter. 


Rags 

Mill buying of cotton cuttings is reported active. 
Demand is quite wide for all grades of new cotton 
rags. Prices are firm at ceiling levels. 

The market for old cotton rags is quite strong at 
this date. Mill buying of the roofing grades is heavy 
and demand for old whites is active. Prices are 
firm at ceiling levels. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


War requirements for Manila fiber continue urgent 
and supplies inadequate to fully meet heavy essential 
demands. 

No important change in the scrap bagging market 
has been reported this week. The tone of this market 
continues to hold out the hope of improvement but 
little actual change at this date has occurred. Prices 
are soft and continue nominal. 


Old Waste Paper 


Demand for all grades of waste paper continues 
active this week. Mill buying is heavy and demand 


is in some quarters reported in excess of supplies. 
Prices are strongly maintained at ceiling levels. 


Twine 


Demand for all grades of twine.continues to be 
reported active. The market is reported little changed 
at this date. Prices are relatively firm. 


Southeastern Div. to Meet 


The Southeastern Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association will hold 
its fall meeting at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., 
Friday and Saturday, October 27 and 28. 

The program papers and movies are diversified 
and of high quality. They will consist of : 

“Stock Approach Flows to Cylinder and Four- 
drinier Machines” by Rudi Kutter of the Black 
Clawson Company. 

“A New Application of Synthetic Salt Cake,” by 
Vernon Woodside of the Mathieson Alkali Company. 

Question and answer period on “Improved Methods 
of Patching Machine Wires” by Norman Weil of the 
W. S. Tyler Company. 

“A Stroll through the Power Plant” (giving us a 
look into post war power developments) by George 
Morgan, Head of Steam Department of J. E. Sirrine 
and Company. 

“A Rapid Viscosity Test for Mill Control” by 
Dr. R. M. Levy, Director of Fundamental Research 
of the Ecusta Paper Corporation. (Following the 
paper, the necessary equipment will be put in use and 
a staff of assistants will demonstrate the practical 
application of the method. Everyone is invited to 
bring a small sample of bleached pulp for testing.) 

“Materials at War,” a sound movie presented by 
Harry Hulmes of the U. S. Rubber Company. 

“Mechanized Woods Operation,” a technicolor 
movie by Walter Glass of F. C. Huyck & Sons. 

“Careers in Cellulose,” a movie by the Hercules 
Powder Company. 


There will be a high school football game dedicated 
to this meeting on Friday night, in the $100,000 
Sirrine Stadium. On Saturday afternoon there will 
be golf. On both Friday and Saturday there will be 
joint luncheons in the ball room. On Saturday 
evening, there will be a real pre-Thanksgiving turkey 
dinner. During the dinner Harry Hulmes will enter- 
tain with his popular brand of music and nonsense. 
The tables will be arranged in the form of a horse- 
shoe about the spacious ball room, leaving space for 
a novel and entertaining mountaineer floor show 
consisting of 23 persons. 

After the dinner there will be a short talk by 
Harry H. Straus, president of the Ecusta Paper 
Corporation. 


After the floor show, there will be dancing to the 
music of Nix Nixon’s orchestra, which is made up 
of 14 members of famous bands from all over the 
country, who are now stationed at the huge Greenville 
Army Air Base. Harry Hulmes will be Master of 
Ceremonies and guarantees no dull moments. 
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The chronicle of Yankee ingenuity would 
be woefully incomplete without mention 
of the Wizard of Menlo Park, whose 
epochal achievements in electricity need 
no embellishment here. Call it research 
if you like. Lindsay desires by sincere 
effort to contribute materially to the im- 
provement of Fourdrinier wire cloth 
and of the paper that is made from it. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 


Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVE., CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


PREPARE 
OLD PAPER STOCK 
FOR DE-INKING 


serce A BAUER Pulper will thoroughly defiber it 
Lid. without cutting. There is no metal to metal con- 
tact; plates are set from .100” to .325” apart. 


The ink will be freed mechanically by the disk 
action. 


By the complete defibering an increased sur- 
face area is presented for the chemical during 
cooking. Washing is easy because the Freeness 


is high. 


A 300 HP BAUER Pulper will treat 125 - 250 
PAPE A i} tons of old magazine or old news stock per day. 
Freeness, after defibering and washing, will be 


550 plus. 


for domestic and export tHe BAUER BROS. co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Parer Trapt JourNaL, 
Wednesday, October 11, 1944. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe continue to 


conform to prevailing levels. Demand is reported fair. 
The pulp is quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at works. 
The powder is quoted at $60 per ton, f.o.b. works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Government demand is 
reported heavy. Production is heavy and the balance 
between supply and demand is reported slight. Quotations 
are unchanged. Bleaching powder is currently quoted at 
from $2.50 to $3.10 per 100 pounds. All prices in drums, 
car lots, f.o.b. works. 

CASEIN—OPA maximum prices on processed acid- 
precipitated casein are as follows: 10,000 pounds or more, 
24 cents per pound ; 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound ; 
less than 2,000 pounds, 2434 cents per pound f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Demand very heavy. Production 
heavy, but under demand. Paper requirements met. Prices 
unchanged. Solid and flake scarce. Solid caustic soda is 
currently quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds. The flake and 
ground are currently quoted at $2.70 per 100 pounds. 
All prices in drums, car lots, f.o.b. works. 

CHINA CLAY—Current demand is reported moderate 
on many grades of china clay. Quotations unchanged. 
Domestic filler clay is quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per 
ton; coating clay is quoted at from $12 to $22 per ton, 
at mines. Imported china clay is currently quoted at 
from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Military demand heavy with market 
reported more satisfactory at this date. Chlorine is 
currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit 
tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market reports prices little changed 
on some grades this week. “G” gum rosin is currently 
quoted at $5.55 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at Savannah. 
“FF” rosin is currently quoted at $5.51 per 100 pounds, 
in barrels, at New York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size 
is currently quoted at $5.82 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake continue to be 
reported unchanged. Demand good during the current 
week. Domestic salt cake is currently quoted at $15 per 
ton, in bulk. Chrome cake is currently quoted at $16 
per ton. All quoted prices in car lots, f.o.b. shipping point. 

SODA ASH—Heavy demand for soda ash is reported 
to absorb current production. Supply satisfactory. Prices 
continue to conform to prevailing levels. Quotations 
on soda ash in car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prospects of more corn are reported this 
week, but cash corn offerings are only fair. Demand 
continues heavy and in excess of current supplies. Prices 
unchanged on starch. Pearl is quoted at $3.72 per 100 
pounds. Powdered starch is quoted at $3.83 per 
100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots f.o.b. Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Demand good. Supply 
situation is reported satisfactory for the week. Prices of 
the commercial grades are currently quoted at from $1.15 
to $1.25 per 100 pounds. The iron free is currently quoted 
at $1.85 per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b. 
works. 

SULPHUR—Current consumption of sulphur con- 
tinues heavy. Market situation unchanged. The quotation 
on annual contracts continues at $16 per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines. The current price on contracts at Gulf Ports is 
$17.50 per long ton. 


TALC—Demand reported moderate. Domestic grades 
are currently quoted at from $16 to $21 per ton at works. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of October 


1-15, 1941; 


maximum wholesale prices are based 


on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant’s 
price list in effect ‘in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 


(Delivered New York) 
Standard News, - ton— 
Roll, contract. te 00 @ — 
1 aieamigesee ct 6.00 a 


*OPA Maximum Price. 


cao © cwt.—Ca mont -fonentities 


A, f.o.b. 

a... 8 - 

im -- 
No. 1 = oce an ? _ 
Seaphesd rapping*4. | rrr 
Standard Bag..... 4.375“ — 

OPA Manu since Prices. 
Tissues—Per ee 

White No. 1...... 12%" - 
White No. 1 M. G. 10 — 
White No. 1% 100 “ — 
ee 90 6 
Anti-Tarnish M.F.. 1.20 “ — 
PE sssseceeee —_-_ * — 
TE. aseeeeescnss a te 
Manila pede theen 9 * — 


Unbleached ....... é 


Bleached 
Unb. Toilet, 1 * 4.16 “ 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.70 “ 


Paper Towels, Per a 
Unbleached, Jr..... 2.20 “ 


Bleached, Jr.’...... 320 ¢ — 
Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 
Me, 2 Fete....0.. 11.25 @ — 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib.. 6.00 “ 6.25 
2 Manila Wrap- 
sing. SS Brcccccee 5.75 “ 6.00 
Boards, per ton— 
cae 


pe0eesecesecs *48. “6 

Sa Mla. L1. Chip*60.00 “ 
hite Pat. Coated*75.00 ‘“ 
Kraft Liners 50 1b.*63.00 ‘“ 
Binders Boards... 84.00 ‘* 116.00 


*OPA Base Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 


Rag 

xt. 
No. 1 $39.10@$46.00 $40.25@$47.25 

100% 


Rag 32.20“ 37.75 33.35“ 39.25 
85% 

Rag oose™ csce ORO” 3500 
75% 

Rag 23.00“ 27.00 24.15“ 28.25 
65% 

Rag <s” =ssee Oe” Be 
50% 

Rag 18.70“ 22.75 19,90“ 24.25 


ag 16.40“ 20.00 17.55% 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 


White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
No. 1. 04 55 -. a3 v2 2 “ 25 
No. 2.. 32 Of 3.25 
_ See 3:90 ” i. 33 1, 3s » 1230 
4. 8.90“ 10.75 10.05“ 12.25 


Criors $1.00 cwt. extra. 





Free Sheet Book Papers— 
ite, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1; 


No. 1 Glossy Coated... es 5981550 
No. 2 Glossy Coated.. 4.00 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... in $0 - 1323 
No. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15“ 12.75 
No. 1 Antique (water- 

MOREE, Sa%e 306450 « 10.25 “* 11,75 
OB TO cecesecs 9.60“ 11) 
A Grade E. F....2.... 9.35 10.75 
A Grade S. & Cc 9.60 11) 
Cee Be Mh sseees 8.85 “* 10.25 
Gene BG cc ccce 9.10“ 10.50 
eT Se eee 8.55“ 9.75 
Sere a Bee ccccce 8.80“ 10.00 
D Grade E. F. ...... 8.25“ 9.50 
D Grade S. & S. 8.50 9.75 
Ivory & India at $36 ‘owt. extra. 

Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight 
Not Exceeding OPA Allowances. 


Bl. Softwood Sul nine pebndes $86.00 
Unbl. Softwood eee ~ = 
Bl ardwood Sulphite ee 


Unbl. Mitechictich -72.00 @ 82.00 
N. Bleached Sulp hate ...... 86.00 
S. Bleached Sulphate ...... 79.00 
N. Semi-Bleached Sulphate... 82.00 
S. Semi Bleached Sulphate... 75.08 
N. Unbl. Sah Dis 6wsh0e00s6e 73.06 
S. yw a MND ..s006ccces 63.50 
a: J jchks ve eeghseeeeds 72.00 
Giabl> Seta e800 CeCe ecr sens 68.00 
GrounGweed .cccccccce.cees. 50.06 


Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 


Pulp. 

Below 

50% Air 

Dry Weight 
IE iin on cdecewcness $13.50 
ee ree 13.50 
DEED. 494449940000 00009 16.00 
West Coast (in area)...... 10.50 
West Coast (out area)...... 16.50 

50%-80% Air 

Dry Weight 
ND 66 55 00 646 0b 0000 11.50 
De CEE 000 ccccvcecess 11.50 
| ener 14.00 
West Coast (in area)...... 9.50 
West Coast (out area)..... 15.50 

Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 

Pulp. 

Above 

80% Air 

Dry Weight 
Meee «cc ncctccccedsacces $8.50 
Lake Central ........sceees 8.50 
BOUENOTR oc cc ccecse secccee 11.00 
West Coast (in area) .....- 7.50 
West Coast (out area) .... 13.50 


Should 7 charges actually ex- 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum prices. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
ein eu to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
irt Cuttings 
New White, N ve. 1.. 6.50 @ 7.25% 
Silesias Ne. Loccece “ 5.75% 
New Unbleached... 6.75 « 7.50 





— «oor 
a ee: — s 350° 
Washab a tatinda — « 300° 
Bleached “Khai Cut- — 


Unbleached Khaki - 
GRRREEE veccccocns « 3.50 
- OPA. ‘Maxinem Prices. 
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= LESS PORDSIT 


FIBERTEX — a Better Tu 


FIBERTEX is a specialty tub sizing with multiple operating And finally, FIBERTEX with its low sensitivity to tempera- 


engt ture change, is not affected by commercial variations of 15° 
aod finishing advantages for improving the str A, uniform to 20° that normally influence the amount of size picked up 


ity and surface of quality papers. and that cause objectionable variations in surface quality. 

Actual production tests prove that FIBERTEX — with its National is interested in solving difficult problems in- 
higher molecular weight than enzyme converted starches of volved in paper coating, beater, tub and calendar sizing. Your 
the same viscosity — produces a greater film strength and a inquiry will receive prompt attention. 270 Madison Avenue., 
higher film continuity which reduce the porosity of papers New York 16,and all principal cities. 
as much as 30%. 

Too, the accurate control of National’s starch converting 
operation insures a uniform viscosity when the tub size is Nn atio na Fi OT ARCH 

t 


cooked to the specified Beaumé. 
PRODUCTS 


STARCHES—AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 


THE HERMANN CLAFLIN 


CONTINUOUS BEATER & REFINER 
FOR 


ECONOMICAL STOCK PREPARATION 


Numerous installations have proved its ability 
to improve quality and with a substantial sav- 


ing in power. ‘ TRY TO TEAR IT 


e (We'll gladly send you a sample) 


Adaptable for refining knots and screenings. Is tear resistance your current problem? 
Continuous and closed systems. . . » Or grease proofing? . . . Or better 
. folding or inking qualities? .. . Or sizing? 


The Hermann Claflin is built in two sizes at 


the present time, Large capacity No. 3 ready 
in near future. ARCC research department paper 


is specialists is successful sohution of count- 
—— less paper making, processing and finishing 
Operated at Conventional Jordan R.P.M. problems. Let these men work with you. 


RESIN Emulsions and Dispersions 
— iin Impregnants — Adhesives — Coatings 


THE HERMANN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Miso Mfg’s, Sheet Making-Pulp Testing Apparatus = i ; 
LANCASTER, OHIO HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 


NEWARK, N. J. MONROVIA, CALIF. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The vocation and avocation of 
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Uld Rags 

White, No. i— 

Repackea ........°3.80 

Miscellaneous ....°3.20 
@White, No. 2— 

Repacked ........°2.90 

Miecelianeous -- 92.65 
Third and Biuese— 

Repackea -*2.20 

Miscellaneous ....°1.80 


Roonng Rags— 
YY ae 


$1 
Oia Manila Rope.. 
OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 


All Prices nominal 
New Rage 
Rew Dark Cuttings... 2.25 
New Mixed cenaee. 2.00 
New taght Silesias.. 5.50 
Light Flanneiettes... 5.50 
New White © uttings. 7.00 
New Light Oxiords. 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 


Old Rags 


White Linens. 7.50 
White Linens. 6.50 
White Linens. 4.50 
White Linens. 2.25 
White Cotton. 4.25 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
Light Prints.. 

. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
Checks and Blues... 

y Saneatn 


anew 
Ses sss 
So 


acouwwm 


oe 
nin 


ve . 
Pattie & We 
wo 
Ny 
w 


Dm DNN ww sto 
Sli Seasssankl Ss 


rt .:s os 
AWMNOCOONUNOOM 

Basssssnnnsss 

pope ere 

UMnsan 

oouo 


BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. N. 


Nominal 
i 4.25 
Wool Tares, light.... 4. “ 
Wool Tares heavy... 4.50 “ 
Bright Bagging q se 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign . a 
Domestic . "Se ss 
Jute Threads ee 
Wo. 1 Sisal Strings. .*4. 00 « 
Mixed Strings 2.00 «§ 
*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 


Ru. 1 Hard White 
a Cuts, one 


3.37%8@ — 
no. Pe Hard White 
we Cuts.... 3.1245 — 
White 


Shavings. unruled. 2.87% 
No. 1 dard White 
Shavings, -cuiea... 2.50 * 
Soft White Shavings. 
2.87%" 


0. : soft White 
Shavings .... 2.50 & 
Soft on Shavings. 
aaan 
oe 
No. * iy Leaf Shav- 
ings .. 112% 
No. 1 Groundwood 
Fly Lear ovens 1.25 « 
No. 2 Mixed Grouna- 
wooa Fiv Leaf 
Shaving 
— Colored Shav- 
ing a 
7 one **Groundwood 
Cored Shavings. . 
Overissue 
azines 
& Maxazines 
Mixed Rooks. .... 
No. 1 Wine Ledger. . 


New eoutia Envelope 
Cuttings. one cut.. 2 
New Manila Envelope 
O wetrmae 26° 
Extra Manilas....... 1.95 
Miacd Nralt Onv. @& 
Bag ( uttings 
ol Envelope 
tn 
tue Sorted, No. 1 
Brown Soft Kraft. 2.50 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings... 2.25 
No. | Assorted Old 
Kraft 
New Jute Corrugated 
Cuttings j 
Old 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Contaimers 1.75 
Old Corrugated C 
tainers . 145 * 
Box Board Cuttings. ./4»" 
White Blank News.. 16° ° 
Overissue News 
No. 1 Ne 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... 
Uid Currugated Con- 
sainere 


Twines 
All Prices Nominal 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
(Soft Fiber) 


Coarse Polished— 

India 

White Hemp...... 
Fine Polished— 

Fine India........ 
Unpolished— 

ox eee 

Paper Makers..... 

Tube Rope...... oo ane 

Wall Paper.. «+ 20% 

Wrapping 23 8 

Soft Fiber Rope. — “ 

GOEL <ccisoscess ae @ 

(liard eae) 

Medium Java........ .18 @ 
Mex. Sisal....cosce. 6 
MER Sou scunsisess - 


& 
 ) 
26 “ 


17 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill.) 

Shirt Cuttings— 

New White No. i. 
New White No. 2 
Light 

Black eaeeian, soft 
New Unbleached 
Washable Prints 
Washable No. 1..... 

Blue Overall...... eesbsdeece 

Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable shredding .. 
Fancy Percales 
New Black Soft ... 

Khaki Cuttings— 
Unbleachable Cotton Cuttings 
Bleachable Cotton Cuttings. . 
fen’s Corduroy ... 

Ladies’ Corduroy 
Cottonades 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
= - . 


eens No. 1 “ 
Miscellaneous No. 3. 2.65 


White No. 
packed ‘ 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous .... 1.80 
Repacked .......+ 2.20 

Black Stockings— 

(Export) ........Nominal 

Roofing Stock— 

Foreig’ No. 1....Nomina) 
Domestic No. 1... 1.55 
Domestic No. 2... 1.45 
Roofing Bagging.. 1.35 

Old Manila Rope... 5.75 


' Bagging 
(¥. o. b. Phila.) 

Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic .. J 50 
No. 1 Clean bright— 

Sion) Servings .cccccccccccoe MM 
No. 2 Clean bright— 

Sisal Strings ......css..05 203 
Sisal Jute .......... 02%“ .02%% 


OT : a e-on 
ion oe 


No. 
Wool Tares he . 400 © 4,25 


. 1 New Lignt 
Burlap 
New Sete Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 

(F 5 Phila 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
No. Dat. Suite 
Enveiope Cuts. one 

cut 

No. Hard White 
Shavings. unruiea.. 
Soft Waite Shavings. 
ome cut .. 2.50 « 
White Blank News . 1.65 “ 

Soft White snavings, 


2.87% ** 


+. 2.30 © 
= 2 Ledger, calored 2.00 “ 


*® Magazines 
Ovetissuc Magazines 
New Manila Enveiope 

Cutungs 
No. . Assorted. ‘Old 

rr 


af- nA 

No. 1 Mixed Paper. . 

Ds ByaG Lu ee 

Kraft Corrugated Cut: 
tungs 


1. “ 
95 “ 


BOSTON 


Old - Papers 


> » Keaton) 


OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
No. Beau Wuite 
Stone. unruied. 2.87% @ 
ard White 
. 2.50 « 


- 2.15 % 
| 1.67% 


. 1.12% 
Ground wood 
Fy Leaf Shavings 1.25 * 
No. 2 Grounawood 
Fly Leaf Shavings .90 ¢ 
a Colored Shav- 
75 « 
2.87%" 


Hard White Envelope 


C 3.37%" 
Triple Sorted No. 

rown Soft Kraft. 2.50 «§ 
Mixed Kraft Env. & 

Bag Cuttings 2.75 s 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 

tings 3.25 < 
No. ' Heavy Books 

& Magazines 1.92%“ 
New Mauitsa Lnvelope 

Cuts, 2.87%" 
New Manila aes 

Cuttings . 2.65 
White and Colored 

Tabulating Cards.. 2.25 
Ground Wood Tabu- 

lating Cards 1.35 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
No. 1 Assorted oe 

Kraf* 1.75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... r 
Overissue News...... 1.10 “ 
Box Buara Cuttings. .72%* 
New Corrugated Cut- 

tings, Kraft 
Old 100% Kraft Cor- 

rugated Containers 1.75 ‘ 
Old Corrugated Con- 

tainers 
Jute Corrugated Cut- 


Shavings ruiea 
— _— Shavings, 


ing 
er’ ‘ anila Envelope 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Sisai Rope No. 1. 
Sisal Rope No. 2. 
Mixed Rope 
Fenaeemen Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic 2.75 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign Caemigal) 
Domestic 5 
Soft Jute Ro soak oa ee “ 
Jute Cer hreads. 3.00 “ 
Bleachery Burlap.... 8.50 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
South American... -- “ 


( nominal) 


Wool Tares— 

Foreign 

nmeerne é 

Aust. Wool Pouches... — “ 
New Zeaiaund Wuul 

Pouches 
New tuliap Cutimgs 4.75 
Heavy Saline Bagging 4.00 
Paper Mill Bagyimne 2.50 
No. 2 Roofing Bagging 1.35 

*OPA Maximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. 0. b. Boston, 
Shirt Canaan 
New Light Prints. .04%@ 
Fancy Percales.... 04%“ 
New White No 1. .0636* 
New Light Fiannel- 
ettes 05%" 
Canton Flannels, 
Bleached 06 “ 
Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 06%" 
Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black Silesias.. 
Red Cotton Cuttings 
Soft Unbleached 
Blue Cheviots .... 
Fancy . 


Washable 
Khaki Cuttings 
Oo TEER oce0e 
Corduroy 
New Canvas d 
B. V. D. Cuttings... .06 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous .... 2.65 
vere Ry Blues, Re- 
ked - 2.20 
old Blue Overalis... 2.25 
Thirds and Blues, Re- 
packed . 20 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings ...- 


Roofing Stock— 
No. 1 


erece 


. 4 
. 5, Quality A.. 
uality B.. 
uality C.. . 
Manila Rope.. 5.75 


* OPA Maximum Prices. 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b Boston) 


Canvas 

Dark Cottons 

Dutch Blues (nomi 
New Checks and Blues. .(nominal 
Old Fustians ........ Sse 

Olid Linsey Garments.... 

New Silesias ( 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 


(CF. o. b. Chicago) 
OPA Maximum Prices, Baled 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts. one 
3.37%" 
No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87%‘: 
No. 1 Soft White 
Shavings ...... 4256 “ 


No. 1 White Ledger.. 2.30 
No. | Heavy Books 
& Magazines 
White Biank News.. 1.05 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
& Bag Cuttings... 
No. 1 Assorted Old 
Kraft .. 
Qrerianse News 
No. 1 N 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
No. ‘ Roonng Kage. 
No. 1 Roofing Bags. 1.45 


2.75 
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